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I roved o’er many a hill and many a dale, 

2 - ; . in heat and cold, 

Through many a wood, and many an open ground, 

In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 

Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befall ; 

My best companions now the driving winds, 

And now the “trotting brooks’? and whispering trees, 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 

With many a short-lived thought that passed between, 
And disappeared. — WorDswortH’s Hxcursion. 


. . Every man is so far a poet as to be susceptible of 


these enchantments of Nature; for all men have the thoughts 
whereof the universe is the celebration. I find that the fasci- 
nation resides in the symbol. Who loves Nature? Who does 


not? 


Is it only poets, and men of leisure, who live with her? 


No; but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers, though 
they express their affection in their choice of life, and not in 


their 


choice of words. —R. W. EMERSON. 


There was wide wandering for the greediest eye 

To peer about upon variety ; 

Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 

And trace the dwindled edges of its brim ; 

To picture out the quaint and curious lending 

Of a fresh woodland-alley never-ending : 

Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 

Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 
KEATs. 


Go try the charm that Nature’s presence yields; 


Go seek the balm and fragrance of the garden, 


And all the soothing influence of the fields. 


Haunt leafy woods, with verdurous lights and shadows; 


By bank of gurgling brook repose awhile ; 


Learn all the varying sweetness of the meadows, 


The nod of grass, the wild-flower’s heavenly smile. 
J. K. STAYMAN. 
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PREFACE. 


Pa love of Nature grows by what it 

feeds on. It leads the observer con- 
tinually nearer to the Great Life which 
vivifies all matter, from the smallest dust- 
grain to the sidereal universe. 

It also brings to the mind complete 
conviction of the absolute necessity of a 
Guiding Intelligence, to maintain in order 
a creation which is infinite in opposite 
directions. 

In astronomy the telescope and spectro- 
Scope reveal such masses, distances, and 
velocities as to overwhelm the mind with 
vastness. In the other direction the mind 
is equally overwhelmed by the revelations 
of the microscope of the infinitely little. 


6 Preface. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, watching 
the advance of the seasons; the coming 
and going of the birds; searching for the 
first flowers of spring, or the last one of 
autumn, seem to double the length of 
the year, and yet to speed its passing. 

The writer can confidently recommend 
quiet walks in the country and a loving 
observation of the processes of Nature as 
a cure for unhealthy introspection, to say 
nothing of ennuz and dyspepsia. 

Several of the following essays have 
already appeared in various publications. 
‘My Neighbors in the Attic’ and ‘The 
Coming of Autumn’ were published in 
The Christian Union. ‘The Modern 
Way’ appeared in The Home Magazine 
of Washington, D. C. 


EBEN J. LOomIs. 


WasHINGTON, 1894. 
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WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 


MY NEIGHBORS IN THE ATTIC. 


HAVE a great number of neighbors, © 

— many more than I thought I had | 
before I counted them, or tried to count \ 
them. What put the thought of counting’ 
them into my head was this: While water-\ 
ing my lawn early one morning and listening 
to my very musical neighbor the red-eyed 
vireo, an acquaintance came by, and I 
asked him to stop and listen to the bird. 
It was some time before he could separate 
the vireo’s song from the other sounds which 
were filling the air; and when he finally 
caught it, he said he had never heard that 
bird before. Had he said that he had never 
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. noticed that song, he would have hit the fact 
more exactly ; for it is true that the best 


__ hidden thing is frequently in plain sight, — 


the least noticed sound the one which is 
most common and continuous. The fact 


that my friend had never noticed the very 


common note of the red-eye, made me sus- 
pect that there might be a score of birds 
which I had seen, but never noticed ; had 
heard, but never listened to. So I counted 
carefully all the bitds which I had ever seen 
from my place, and the result somewhat 
astonished me. Sixty-eight varieties of birds 
visit the trees around the house and in the 
vicinity, or fly over near enough to be 
recognized. 

The song of the red-eyed vireo is the most 
nearly continuous of any bird-song in this 
latitude. From his arrival in spring (he is 
due here in April, but sometimes does not 
arrive until May) until his going away in 
September his song does not fail, — some- 
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what less frequent, it is true, in late summer 
and early autumn than in spring, but still he 
sings until he goes south. His song is a slow, 
sweet contemplative chant, broken into sepa- 
rate strains by rhythmical bars of silence. In 
a hot summer day, when other birds seem 
either overcome by the heat or resting and 
preparing for their evening concert, the red- 
eye is hopping around the branches of some 
ereat tree, searching for insects, and all the 
while his song is filling the shady woods 
with sweet echoes. If any bird-song can 
express a sentiment, the red-eye’s song ex- 
presses gratitude. I should like to see it 
translated into words. 

The seventeen-year cicadas make the sum- 
mer when they appear a time of feasting to 
birds, and other creatures as well. I sat 
on my piazza one morning and noticed a 
cicada on one of the stalks of the honey- 
suckle which shades the seat. He was sing- 
ing his dry, hollow song, as if glad to escape 
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from his years of grubbing under ground, 
when a mouse ran up the vine, seized him, 
bit off his wings, legs, and head, and ran 
away with the body, almost before I could 
wonder at and admire the celerity of the 
murder. It took seventeen years to prepare 
that tid-bit for the mouse. 

Some of the birds which I counted are 
quite rare, flying over and making no stay. 
Others, ‘distinguished strangers’ from the 
south, stop a few days, as if to make sure 
that the preparations for receiving them in 
the far north will be quite completed before 
their arrival. One morning, while standing 
under a cherry-tree, which was in bloom at 
the time, I heard a peculiar rich, mellow, 
flute-like song, which was new to me. After 
a little careful moving around and searching, 
I saw the singer, a rose-breasted grosbeak, 
not ten feet away from me, his beautiful 
rose-colored breast palpitating and his throat 
trembling with his ecstasy of song. 
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The cuckoo is one of the very few birds 
which sing during the heat of the day, and 
almost any hot summer noon I hear in the 
dense trees, mingling with the song of the 
vireo, the hollow, weird, soft note of this 
bird, coming from a direction which it is 
very difficult to determine, because of the 
ventriloquial character of his voice. There 
appears to me a curious correspondence or 
suggestion of similarity between the flight 
of this bird and its song, — as if just such a 
song might be expected from a bird flying 
in that way. 

One of my most quiet and pleasant neigh- 
bors is the red-headed woodpecker. Two or 
three pairs nest in some partially dead oaks 
across the street. It is a beautiful sight 
to see one fly from tree to tree. The sun- 
shine, striking on the bright crimson of his 
head and the pure white and black of his 
expanded wings, gives him the appearance 
of some gay tropical bird which has wan- 
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dered far away from his native zone. He 
has no song to speak of, and yet he has 
music in his soul, for in the sunny autumn 
mornings one of them comes and _ perches 
on the tip of a lightning-rod and taps on it 
with his bill so rapidly that it sounds like 
the roll of a tiny drum. He then gives his 
hoarse call, waits about ten seconds, and 
again beats his roll on the rod, giving 
variety occasionally by calling two or three 
times in succession and then beating his 
roll. The effect, while not exactly musical — 
perhaps, is very pleasing, and, probably from 
the season in which I hear it, brings to my 
mind thoughts of frosty mornings, glossy 
chestnuts hidden in the leaves under the big 
tree in the pasture, and windy days, with 
white clouds running across the sky from 
the northwest. 

The great Carolina or mocking wren is 
a not unfrequent visitor. I can hardly call 
him my neighbor, for he does not live on my 
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street ; his dwelling is nearer the forest, in 
the dense thickets of laurel on the steep 
hillsides near quiet streams. But he comes 
to the city quite often, shopping I suppose, 
or perhaps to attend the Saturday afternoon 
concerts of the Marine Band in the grounds 
south of the White House. At any rate, I 
have often heard his song from the trees 
there. His voice has more of the human 
tone in it than that of any other bird. What 
Shakespeare was to other poets, or Jenny 
Lind to other singers, the mocking-wren is 
to other birds. His is a pure, liquid, exult- 
ant song, full of the longing and the ecstasy 
of love. He sings at all seasons, winter as 
well as summer. 

In September the crows, having brought 
up their young to the point of flying and 
partially caring for themselves, become gre- 
garious. There is a crow-roost on the south 
side of the Potomac River, a few miles above 
Washington. From this, as a point of de- 
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parture, the crows, in the autumn, start every 
morning long before sunrise, and hurry east- 
ward in search of food. Some few will be 
seen going east as late as noon, but the main 
eastward flight is over before ten in the 
morning. Between two and three in the 
afternoon the homeward flight begins, and 
the returning columns grow denser and 
larger until about sunset. I have sometimes 
seen a belated squad fiying over the city 
when nearly the last ray of twilight had 
faded out. 

One very foggy afternoon I crossed a park 
which lies in the heart of the city and 
found the large trees black with bewil- 
dered crows, and the limbs bent down with 
their weight. They had evidently lost the 
direction in which they wished to travel, 
and had perched on the first trees which 
they found. They were perfectly silent and 
wary, watching each passer-by as no bird 
but a crow can watch, and ready at the first 
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alarm to brave the perplexities of the fog 
rather than run any risk by trusting treacher- 
ous man. If I were a crow, I suppose I 
should do the same. 

Why they travel so far rather than estab- 
lish their roost near their feeding-grounds, 
no one knows. ‘To the mere human mind, 
it would seem much easier and more eco- 
-nomical to have roost and foraging-grounds 
in close vicinage, but the crow knows better ; 
he sees it from a crow’s point of view. 

My neighbors rise very early in the morn- 
ing, and begin their work betimes. The 
first to wake is the song-sparrow. Long 
before sunrise, when the east, perhaps, has 
just begun to brighten with the first faint 
rays of the coming morning, he gives one 
or two bars of his sweet, simple melody ; 
then, as his faith in the approach of day 
grows stronger, he breaks out into the full 
flow of his tender love-song. This seems 


to arouse the blue-bird, for his delicate warble 
2 
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is the next to greet the nearing sunrise. 
Then the house-wren suddenly awakes and 
pours out his rapid, cheerful, energetic lyric. 
Before the first rush of the wren’s song has 
abated, the cat-bird opens with his liquid, 
varied, operatic warble, largely plagiarized 
from the singers around him; but he fre- 
quently ends his sweetest strains with a 
mew so cat-like that it has given him 
his trivial name. Some parts of his song 
have a spiritual, elevated tone, but his 
sweetest and loftiest strains are apt to be 


‘mew, 


interrupted by that disreputable 
tending to turn his whole performance into 
opéra bouffe. Arousing somewhat later than 
the cat-bird, the European sparrow begins 
his chronic screeching and fighting. ‘And 
Satan came also among them. . . from 
going to and fro in the earth, and walking 


up and down in it.’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SONNET. 


To THE RED-EYED VIREO. 


NWEARIED minstrel of the green- 
wood tree, 
Amid the chorus of unnumbered notes 
Raised by the birds in June, thy music 
floats 
Serene above them all. Thy melody 
Flows like the forest brook — as cheerily 
And silver clear. The joy of sweet con- 
tent 
And peace and love are in thy rich notes 
blent, 
Which, while I hear, bring happiness to me. 
Would that my life might be as glad as 
thine — 
As full of joyous song and gratitude ; 
To take contentedly each gift divine 
Of sun or cloud, and feel it to be good ; 
To trust that every day its gift will bring, 
And with a thankful heart like thee to sing. 


SPRING CLEARING. 


If | knew 
Only the herbs and simples of the wood, 
Rue, cinquefoil, vervain, and agrimony, 
Blue vetch and trillium, hawkweed, sassafras, 
Milkweeds and murky brakes, quaint pipes, and sundew ; 


But these young scholars who invade our hills 


Love not the flower they pluck, and know it not, 
And all their botany is Latin names. 
R. W. Emerson. 


T is a great disadvantage for the wood- 
wanderer to dwell in or near a large 
city; for every person, live he in town or 
country, has more or less of gypsy taint in 
his make up, and when the bright, sweet 
days come, whatever the season, not only I 
am tempted to the forest, but thousands of 
others are also, and the woods, which for 
the true walker’s perfect enjoyment should 
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be tenantless save the birds, and silent ex- 
cept for their songs and the voice of the 
wind, are loud with the shouts of thought- 
less boys, whose only idea of enjoyment is 
like that of the average Englishman when 
he is happy, ‘Let’s go out and kill some- 
thing. The shy and more delicate forest 
flowers retreat before this multitudinous 
invasion, and the wood-birds follow the 
flowers in their retreat. 

The baleful energy of the multitude for 
destruction was forcibly illustrated one au- 
tumn in Washington. Up to the very last 
days of November there had been no frost, 
but day after day of sunny, delicious weather 
made one forget the possibility of winter. 
Even the flowers seemed to mistake the 
season, and the delicate hepatica and lovely 
wild pansy unfolded their jewel-like blos- 
soms, with a perfect trust in the spring-like 
weather which bade them forth. Finding, 
unexpectedly, these beautiful out-of-season 
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flowers, I marked the spot, and the next day 
piloted to the place some flower-lovers whom 
I could trust; but by means of a telegraph 
whose offices and operators I do not know, 
the fact had been noised around the city of 
‘a second crop of violets, and when I 
reached the ground, not only were all of the 
flowers gone, but the very roots had been 
dug up and carried away or destroyed. 
Such violators of Nature’s generosity are 


‘ As ruthless as a baby with a worm.’ 


But the true lover of flowers and woods 
can always find some modest flower-gem 
hidden away in quiet nook or shady dingle 
unknown and unsought of the multitude, 
and the shyest birds will sing for him, while 
they hide in fear from those who do not love, 
but only wish to destroy them. 

The spring weather, which, in Washing- 
ton, usually makes a short first appearance in 
March, and causes the housewife to look at 
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her dusty carpets and smoky curtains with 
observant eye, and sends the farmer a-field 
with team and plough, stirs in my veins 
every drop of vagabond blood which I have 
inherited, or become otherwise possessed of. 
House-cleaning is proper, ploughing is vir- 
tuous, but sauntering, gypsy-like, in the 
woods is a religious duty —to me. Through 
the clear, leafless arcades of oak, chestnut, 
and beech the emphatic songs of the few 
newly arrived birds echo like the flute tones 
of an organ through cathedral arches. 

The sky is never so blue as in these early 
spring days, except, perhaps, for a short 
time after the September gale, when the 
summer mists are blown clean away, ‘ whis- 
tled down the wind,’ leaving the sky won- 
derfully beautiful. But autumn, sweet as 
it is, has none of the joyous hopefulness of 
spring; the ‘coming event’ of winter casts 
its shadow upon all things, and at that sea- 
son we realize the truth of Shelley’s lines: 
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‘We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest 
thought.’ 


But spring is beautiful, wholly. We 
watch for the appearance, day by day, of 
‘distinguished strangers’ from the south, — 
thrushes, orioles, warblers, humming-birds, 
and vireos. And he who goes early to the 
field, if he be favored of the sylvan gods, 
may chance to hear that troubadour of the 
meadows, the bobolink, pour out his glorious 
lyric to the rising sun. In this latitude, 
however, his song is rarely given. He re- 
serves his best efforts for the blooming 
orchards and cool meadows of New England 
and New York. 

Kyery week brings store of new flowers, 
for whose coming we have been ‘ wearyin’ 
sair’ all winter, and every hour enlarges the 
buds of the coming foliage. It is at this 
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season that | remember certain springs and 
‘quick freshes’ where, in hot summer noons, 
after long walks in the white sunshine, I 
drank, from a folded leaf, mayhap, the cool, 
delicious water. Coming from the burning 
‘sunlight, under whose pitiless fire even the 
hardy grass was gray and wilted, I entered 
the outlying shrubs, the picket line of the 
forest army. The coolness, the tempered 
light, the low murmur of the trees to each 
other, making a quiet stiller than silence, all 
filled my mind with a thrill of pleasure and 
expectation. My path led around a high 
bank, fern-covered and moist, and at the 
foot of the steepest part, where some large 
rocks jut out, pours down the cool, sweet 
water. As I drank the ‘filtered tribute of 
the woodland hills, J thought that not 
more refreshing than this to me, was the 
water of the Diamond of the Desert to the 
Knight of the Leopard after his hostile 
encounter with the agile Saracen on the 
sandy shore of the Dead Sea. 
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And now that spring has come, and a few 
weeks will make the sunshine white and hot 
once more, and I shall seek again in summer 
afternoons the shaded spring, I will go this 
bright day and see what the winter's snow 
and frost and the fallen leaves have done to 
cover up and obliterate my forest hostelry. 

For the ‘struggle for existence’ is not 
confined to animal and vegetable life alone, 
but everything, even a spring in the wood, 
must prove its right to be, by fighting ad- 
verse circumstances successfully. 

So to-day I have come out to give a little 
surreptitious aid to one of the parties in 
the struggle; frost, dead leaves, trampling 
cattle, the instability of ‘the veins o’ the 
earth,’ and other forces on the one side; and 
a little spring, the attraction of gravitation, 
supplemented by myself and garden trowel, 
on the other. I have no doubt that the 
‘survival of the fittest’ will be the result. 

My way lies along the New Road,—a 
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highway which has long outgrown the de- 
scriptive part of its name,— then down a 
steep side lane closed by a locked gate, over 
which [I climb, down to the level of Foundry 
Run. A few steps up this stream, and all signs 
of the vicinage of a city are lost ; it is almost 
the ‘forest primeval’ around me. Cow- 
paths show the easiest way of reaching the 
summits of the hills on either side. The 
way to the spring, which, last summer, led 
through a flickering twilight made by the 
leaves of the overhanging trees, is now 
bright with the sunshine, which comes al- 
most unobstructed through the leafless 
branches. Two large trees, which were 
undermined on one side by the falling away 
of the steep bank, and whose roots on the 
other were denied a strong, deep hold by the 
rocky soil, have yielded to some sudden blast 
of winter, and now lie prone along the hill, 
blocking my accustomed path, and necessi- 
tating a short detour or a knotty climb. I 
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choose the former, and, breaking away a few 
projecting twigs and branches to clear the 
new way around, I know that in a short 
time other men who haunt the forest will 
follow my footsteps, and the new path will 
be well trodden, and the old one, barred by 
the trees, will be obliterated and forgotten. 

It would be well for us if we would some- 
times turn our thoughts into new channels 
and forget the old, as these fallen trees turn 
the current of forest travel. Why should 
we always go by the same old mental land- 
marks? Is it from lack of courage that we 
do not strike out into the unbroken wilder- 
ness of the new? The pioneers of thought, 
the explorers, the hunters and trappers of 
the mind, are few; we do not always recog- 
nize them when we see them. When they 
return to us from the rich forests and sunny 
table-lands of the soul, laden with golden 
thoughts, how often their far-brought wealth 
is, to our unanointed eyes, mere dry leaves 
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and bits of bark, like fairy gold by daylight. 
We cannot see through the disguise of the 
harper to the royalty beneath, — 

‘All unknown as royal Alfred in the Saxon neatherd’s 
hut.’ 

I round the point of a promontory which 
slopes down to the stream and crowds its 
channel against the opposite side of the 
glen, and turn into a sylvan meadow, 
bounded on the east, south, and west by 
the curving sweep of the hill along whose 
foot my path has lain, and on the north by 
Foundry Run and a precipitous hill. Close 
under the steep bank, on the southern side 
of the enclosed space, should be the spring 
I seek, but I do not see it. Even the rocks, 
from under which the water flows, or should 
flow, are hidden or gone. I step forward 
and my foot plashes into a stream of ice-cold 
water, concealed beneath the dead relics 
of the forest's summer bravery. With my 
cane I throw out the thick bed of leaves 
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blown into the basin of the spring by the 
autumn and winter winds, and clear out the 
channel along which the water finds its way 
to the larger brook. Then with my trowel 
I remove the silt and gravel washed in by 
the fierce rainfalls of winter. 

How muddy and uninviting the water 
looks now! No wood-thrush or mocking- 
wren could drink from such a turbid pool. 
Those sweet singers of the wood must know 
of fountains hidden in mysterious nooks of 
the forests which they haunt, whose waters 
give them not only immortal youth, but 
bestow also the gift of divinest music. Do 
the wild wood-birds ever die? I have never 
seen a dead thrush or mocking-wren, nor 
even one that seemed old, and certainly 
never a silent one in his love-season. It 
must be that Nature, in her most secret 
laboratory, prepares for them, perhaps from 
dew and moonlight and forest odors, a 
drink whose magical virtue makes our wood- 
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land minstrels immortal, and fills them with 
love, poetry, and music. Ah, if in my wood 
saunterings I could but light upon such a 
spring as that, and give our modern poets 
to drink of its water! We should have a 
new era in literature, an age of pure inspira- 
tion. The methods of literary thought of 
the present time have become old and some- 
thing worn. When the physical and scien- 
tific activities of to-day shall have fully 
ripened, and the seething energy of our 
modern life settled into the calm repose of 
positive knowledge, there will come an age 
of higher and purer thought than the world 
has yet seen. The possibilities of poetic 
thought reach far beyond the prophetic 
vision of any seer. We have merely touched 
the shallow border of the great sea of 
poetry, whose deeper waters shall, in the 
coming day, waft humanity to the haven 
of inspired truth. 

Meanwhile, the muddy water from the 
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spring has been steadily flowing away while 
my thoughts have been busy afar off, and 
now not the faintest tinge of turbidness 
remains. One slant ray from the evening 
sun shines full into the spring, making 
clearly visible each grain of sand and red- 
veined pebble. The little stones, translu- 
cent in the water and sunshine, look like 
rarest gems from some Indian mine; and 
the sand might be sand of gold, washed 
down from the fields of sunset. 

And now the spring is ready for its 
summer hospitalities. Night or day, what- 
ever thirsty wanderer may chance to come, 
man or bird, beast or insect, the meanest 
as well as the best, shall find here comfort 
and refreshment. Thoreau said of Nature, 
‘Like a true benefactress, the secret of her 
service is unchangeableness;’ and I will 
add that it is in her impartiality too. 

As I saunter homeward through the dusky 
twilight, I feel that pleasing satisfaction 
which comes from a duty performed. 


TO A FOREST SPRING. 


DOWN the mosses green and bright 

Thou streamest like a thing of light, 
Cool as the rocks that gave thee birth 
And pure as if untouched by earth. 
Born in the depths, to light unknown, 
In gloom thou wanderest alone 
Where sunless strata, worn and old, 
Thy youth in secret places hold. 
Yet when thou comest into day 
It is as if a sparkling ray 
Had dropped from out the rainbow’s sheen 
To shine among the mosses green. 
How couldst thou learn in rayless night 
The endless play of sky-born light, — 
Have such a gloomy natal place, 


And bear of gloom no single trace ? 
3 
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O pure, bright spring, I look at thee, 
And hope it may be so with me; 

I too may find some perfect day, 

When gloom and sin shall drop away, 
And leave my soul unscarred and bright, 
A child, like thee, of cloudless light. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


There is a blessing in the air 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 


And grass in the green field. 
WORDSWORTH. 


With smiles and tears from heaven again 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sunlit fall of rain. 


TENNYSON. 
HE phenomena of Nature, in spite of 
their endless repetition, are never 
tiresome. We watch an approaching thun- 
der-shower with as much interest now as 
we did when the black clouds darkened 
the afternoon in our childhood; and the 
glow of sunset catches the eye of age as 
quickly as that of youth. This is because 
the operations of Nature are on so large a 
scale that we are included in and are a 
part of them. 
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A thunder-cloud spreads its gloom over 
half a county, and cannot be ignored; and 
sunset floods a continent with its living 
glow. Besides this, there is an element of 
novelty in all natural movements, however 
familiar they may seem to casual notice. 
No two sunsets were ever exactly alike; 
the possible changes are infinite, and some 
new combination of colors is never wanting. 
The forms of clouds, though similar from 
day to day, are yet constantly varied by 
beautiful changes which, small as they may 
be, are sufficient to give endless novelty to 
the sky. In the forest each leaf is indi- 
vidual in its shape, and we may truly say 
of Nature that — 


‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.’ 

There are few of us who have not pleas- 
ant memories associated with natural events. 
The days of October are brightened even 
yet, though so many years have passed, 
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by the recollection of those breezy days of 
boyhood, when the ripened chestnuts lured 
us into the yellow forests and frosty upland 
pastures, where the gale of the preceding 
night had shaken down the prickly burrs, 
and scattered among fallen leaves the bright 
brown nuts. Not the most engrossing pub- 
lic life can wholly obliterate from the mem- 
ory, even of a statesman, the joy he felt 
when a boy at the coming of ‘ whistle time’ 
in the spring. He remembers distinctly 
every step of his way down the well-trodden 
path leading to the brook behind the house, 
where the willow, with its slender twigs of 
bright yellow-green, leaned over the water 
as if looking into that natural mirror to 
discover any spring changes in its feathery 
branches; the long search in his pockets 
among a multitude of boyish treasures for 
the most prized of all his possessions, —a 
four-bladed knife, the Christmas gift of his 
city uncle (his whole allowance of station- 
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ery since he has been in Congress cannot 
give him a tithe of the pleasure which that 
one knife did); the selection, with a boy’s 
unerring accuracy in such rustic lore, of a 
branch of the right size, and free from 
knots; sloping off the end to the proper 
angle, cutting the notch, separating the bark 
around the stick with a clear cut, pounding 
it carefully, and slipping off the bark. All 
this he remembers as if it happened yester- 
day, and perhaps more distinctly. Once he 
discovered a ‘bumble-bees’’ nest in the 
tall grass near the wall, and at the same 
moment the bees discovered him. Even 
now he feels a flush of warmth on his cheek 
as he recalls how ingloriously he fled at 
the first winged onset. But he rallied with 
reinforcements, and, after long skirmishing 
and suffering many wounds, the citadel of the 
‘burly, dozing humble-bee’ was captured ; 
and though most of the leathery cells were 
filled with bee bread or just hatched bees, 
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some held the clear, watery honey, which, 
once tasted in boyhood, sweetens the mem- 
ory forever. How often in the heat and 
turmoil of unsatisfying political life does 
he look sadly back to that happy time when 
all of his wealth was carried in his pockets, 
and all of the fresh sweetness and wonder 
of life given to him by God for an inher- 
itance were in his heart! Has he been 
spendthrift, and squandered his God-given 
heritage ? While he lives, he will remember 
the springs of his boyhood; and, till his 
latest day, each recurring spring-time will 
have, not merely a general interest to him, 
but the interest of individual association. 
The demand for the ‘previous question’ 
interrupts rudely such reminiscences, and 
brings the startling thought that if happi- 
ness be a measure of wisdom, then the wis- 
dom of the man is less than that of the boy. 

The first faint signs of the coming spring 
are seldom noticed. It is only when the 
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season is nearly in mid-progress that all eyes 
see and watch closely the yearly miracle of 
creation. By the middle of January, here 
in Washington, the spring begins. Long 
after that date we have freezing weather, — 
generally the coldest days of the winter 
occur in February, — but, notwithstanding 
this, it is easily seen that a snow-storm late 
in January, or in February, is merely a spring 
snow-storm, and that, bold as he may look, 
‘the heart of Winter is broken. Through 
the last days of gloomy December and early 
January the pale sun has been steadily, al- 
most stealthily, climbing higher into the sky, 
and by the last of the latter month he has 
attained a height from which he looks 
warmly down upon the sere earth. Then 
may be heard a whisper in the air of coming 
changes. Upon the distant horizon at noon 
lies a rosy haze, the blush of the virgin hills 
at the kiss of the sun. The branches of the 
old forest begin to put off the gray cere- 
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ments of winter, and show through their 
bark a slight tinge of green, the first pulse 
of spring. Domestic fowls feel the progress. 
of the season. The lusty crowing of chan- 
ticleer is such as never wakened the echoes 
in December, and the hens cackle loudly at 
small provocation. But the fowls which are 
not domestic show most plainly the advance 
of spring. High in the air the turkey- 
buzzard, that lover of warmth and sunshine, 
wheels slowly around for hours together, in 
vast circles, as if watching from that far 
height for the coming of sunny summer. 
From the warm side of evergreen thickets 
the song-sparrow gives faintly a few bars 
of his love-song; and the mocking-wren, 
though his song has been heard at intervals 
all winter, now has a sweeter tone in his 
voice, as if giving expression to anticipations 
of love. A little later the windy call of 
grakles may be heard from the tops of tall 
trees in the parks and squares of the city, 
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and this is, I believe, the first spring sound 
which attracts general notice. 

‘The angler goes with rod and lines 

Down where the sparkling river shines,’ 
and the boy, with his knife in his pocket, 
hurries to the stream on whose bank grows 
store of willows for whistle-making, — 


‘Hys hearte y-bathed in a bathe of blisse,’ 


and laying up in his heart memories which 
shall brighten his life through all coming 
years. 

So the season advances slowly but stead- 
ily, until with a glad rush the ‘maiden 
spring, flushed and radiant, covers the earth 
with flowers and fills the air with bird-notes. 


COONEY BROOKS AND SHOWERS. 


Cold and damp, are they not as rich experience as 
warmth and dryness ? 
THOREAU. 


And mark the winding stream, 
How, creeping round yon distant height, 


+ Its rippling waters gleam. 
MoTHERWELL. 


Where, as the cloudbergs eastward blow, 
From glow to gloom the hillsides shift 
Their plumps of orchard trees arow. 
J. R. LoweEtt. 


: NCE upon a time’ it happened to 

me, while exploring some of the 
streams and rocky gorges of ‘Cooney, to 
be caught in a shower. It may be that 
some persons are ignorant of the whereabout 
of Cooney, and for such I will explain that, 
by crossing the Potomac River at the aque- 
duct bridge in Georgetown, the place is 
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reached at once. It is bounded on the east, 
south, and west by the rest of Virginia, and 
on the north by the Potomac. Like most 
places south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
‘you should have seen it before the war ;’ 
then it was a paradise, if Cooney trouba- 
dours may be believed. 

They are right in some respects. Cooney 
was, truly, much altered by the war. _ Its 
forests were cut down to give a free sweep 
to the artillery of the numerous forts which 
protected the capital on the southwest; and 
many a hill once crowned with century-old 
oaks and chestnuts is now yellow with 
sedge, or grown over with almost im- 
penetrable thickets of chincapin, black-oak 
scrub, and old fields pines. The place, how- 
ever, 18 well worth exploration. Woody 
valleys which narrow and deepen into rocky 
gorges as they approach the river, and down 
which the streams leap in wild cascades, 
afford hiding places for birds and animals 
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that are too shy to haunt the open country. 
In these wild spots the botanist will find 
rare flowers, whose habitat is restricted, per- 
haps, to a few square rods; and dripping 
recesses and dusky caves will reward the 
search of the explorer; and, in spite of the 
science of this scientific age, he will feel dis- 
appointed if he do not meet naiads and 
other water-sprites in the ferny gloom, be- 
cause it is so perfectly fitted for inhabitants 
of that sort. 

Holding my faith in the beauty of Cooney 
too firmly to have it shaken by any heretical 
opinions, I took my lunch-box, umbrella, 
and field-glass, intent to pass the day in its 
shrubby wilds. 

A two mile walk, leading through farms 
much better cultivated now than formerly, 
brought me to a little bridge spanning a 
good sized brook. Leaving the road, I de- 
termined to follow this stream down to its 
junction with the Potomac. My first expe- 
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rience of Cooney hospitality was finding a 
patch of ground scarlet with wild straw- 
berries. I stopped to gather the fruit until 
the sunshine grew too hot for comfort, and 
then made my way down to the rocky bed 
of the stream. Leaping from one rock to 
another, I soon came to a spot where no 
summer sun could ever penetrate the dense 
covering of leaves and overhanging, tangled 
vines. A water-worn rock, high above the 
June level of the stream, and shaped into 
a convenient seat by countless centuries 
of watery attrition, offered a comfortable 
resting-place, and I sat down to watch the 
unresting lapse of the water, and dream day- 
dreams. 

What a help a running stream is to the 
imagination! The tiny argosies of nut-shells 
and bits of bark launched on the passing 
water, are freighted with our fortunes and 
hopes; and as they go on successfully, or 
are stranded and wrecked, so are we elated 
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or depressed, despite reason and_philoso- 
phy. Rousseau settled his damnation, or 
the contrary, by aiming at a tree with a 
stone. We set a nut-shell afloat, and draw 
a parallel between its fate and our future. 
Of course, there is no possible connection 
between the two; but our future is so 
important, or, at least, we think it is, that 
it seems as if Nature herself must also 
regard it as important, and bend unchange- 
able laws for our benefit. When any nation 
claims to be favored of Heaven above others, 
the gods laugh with a kindly scorn, but they 
do not change any laws that I ever heard 
of, for the benefit of these peculiar favorites. 

The soul of a brook is its voice. While 
the water is restlessly running downward, 
seeking the great river, it is accompanied 
through every bend and turn of channel by 
a current of sound, seeking who may say 
what mighty river or ocean of music? The 
voices of the brook are infinitely varied. At 
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every rock and root and sandy shallow it 
gives a different song; each little cascade 
has its peculiar music; and under-running 
the pervasive cheerfulness are minor notes 
of pathetic sadness. i 

How unceasing is the flow of the stream ! 
Summer and winter, night and day, its’ one 
object is to reach the river. . It may dally 
in the eddies, or rest momentarily in shaded 
pools, but the next moment it is away, leap- 
ing in pearly foam down some sheer rock, 
hiding an instant under an overhanging 
bank, but always drawn onward toward the 
great river, which is to be at once its death 
and its immortality. 

We, too, run ever forward, but with sore 
unwillingness and constant fear, toward the 


great mystery of death; but the mightier». 


mystery of life, with its infinite possibilities 
of direction, we do not fear at all, or, rather, 
we hold it for the only good. Yet when 
the face of Death is fully unveiled as he 
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comes to lead us tenderly.across the narrow 
river of unconsciousness, and we look with 
dimmed eyes on his majestic countenance, we 
shall then know that he is no longer Death, 
but the Life Giver. : 
But the day, like the brook, was running 
away, and by delaying too long I might miss 
the object of my search,—the point where 
brook and river meet. Oh, the wild beauty 
of that shaded glen! 
‘And there are haunts in that green land, oh, who ay 
dream or tell 


Of all the shaded loveliness it hides in erst and ‘dell 
By fountains ta ta Be rainbow spray on dark and ede 


leaves, 
And bowers LEA forest Up ds are nest un- 
troubled weaves.’ ¢ . eee oa 


Higher and more rocky grew the sides. of 
the gorge the farther I-descended ifie stream ; 
more and more precipitous ‘the fall of the 
water. At last the gorge widened, and 
under the overhanging trees I caught a 


glimpse of the blue Potomac, bearing on its 
4 
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bosom the infinite sky. The little stream 
gave one great leap down the perpendicular 
side of a mighty bowlder, and sliding quietly 
along a few rods of sand, with a murmur of 
satisfaction merged its life forever in that of 
the glorious river. 

Two artists had landed on the river bank, 
and were attempting to transfer to canvas 
bits of the lovely scenery. I watched them 
until ‘the sun had westering grown,’ and 
then remembered the long road which lay 
between me and home. The clouds, too, 
were threatening, and promised rain and 
thunder before night. So I slowly returned 
up the brook, stopping here and there to 
gather flowers,—once nearly putting my 
hand on a copperhead snake, — and by the 
time I reached the road again at the little 
bridge, the sun was low in the west, and the 
southwestern sky black with rain clouds. 
I had walked but a short distance when the 
immediate necessity of shelter became ap- 
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parent, for the distant hills were white with 
the coming rain. I placed myself on the 
leeward side of a little thicket of cedars and 
young persimmon-trees, opened my umbrella, 
and waited events. Not many natural phe- 
nomena are more beautiful than an approach- 
ing shower. The blackness in the west is 
at first intense and gloomy ; then it is soft- 
ened by gray streaks of falling drops, and at 
last the quick sweep of the white billows of 
rain hides the landscape in a snowy veil. 
‘ At first the clouds would gather gray 

For misty miles and miles away ; 

And then the farther mountain chain 

Would whiten with the falling rain ; 

And still the clouds would nearer creep, 

Till, with a sudden, freshening sweep, 


Darkening the gray arch of the sky, 
The cool white rain would hurry by.’ 


The roar of the wind in the neighboring 
forest was almost drowned by the more im- 
mediate noise of the torrent of water that 
poured on my umbrella, and I found myself 
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involuntarily watching for the playful Undine 
to make her appearance and laugh at my 
discomfort. She did not come, however. 
The storm broke away, and the setting sun 
flashed his radiance on the fleeing clouds, 
until they seemed to be the walls of para- 
dise, shimmering with silver and pearl and 
gold; and I reached my home in the dying 
twilight, with a new picture to hang on the 
walls of memory, and I thanked God for 
the infinite beauty of the world. 


2a 


LOUGHBOROUGH’S MILL. 


I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size ; 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world. 
TENNYSON. 


CELLAR is the most enduring struct- 

ure that man can build, — if, indeed, 

it can properly be called a structure. Cen- 
turies after the house which covered it has 
fallen to decay and been completely forgotten, 
the open cellar remains, telling in its dumb, 
patient way of the human love and sorrow 
which clustered around that spot; of a gene- 
ration which has disappeared into the misty, 
legendary past. Mosses and lichens cover 
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the gray stones of the wall with loving care, 
and under the blackberry bushes, rooted in 
the bottom, rabbits and such small deer hide 
in safety. 

Ruins of any kind have a pathetic interest. 
Standing by the cellar of a ruined house, 
we trace in imagination the whole course 
of a little stream of human life; the digging, 
the shaping, the building of the house, the 
youthful love which sweetened the toil, the 
ambitious dreams of fortune and success. 
Perhaps the success was realized as fully 
as it was dreamed; but we know that it 
was finally ended by death, and, saddest 
of all, the sweet love ended in death also. 
The dreams, the love and affection, the 
aspirations, all had the same lame and im- 
potent conclusion,—a little depression in 
the earth, half hidden by blackberry bushes, 
where rabbits hide from their enemies. Is 
that all? Ah, that question has been asked 
through thousands of years, and with never 
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an answer this side of the shoreless sea. 
We shall know some time. 

However that may be, knowing that a 
picturesque ruin lay within walking distance 
from home, the Doctor and I determined 
to visit it and make observations. The sky 
was darkened in the morning with low, 
scudding clouds, which, in summer, are sure 
to vanish with the increasing heat of the day. 
The Doctor had full faith in certain indica- 
tions of fair weather which he saw, but just 
before setting out we received the benefit of 
several ‘chunks’ of wisdom in the way of 
weather predictions, — by noon there would 
be a storm, a shower, a northeaster, a south- 
wester, and other kinds of storms specially 
provided for those who scorn the words of 
wisdom ; but none of them came, for the sky 
cleared long before noon, and remained clear 
until after sunset. Listening to all but re- 
plying to none, ‘as befits those who are 
embarked on unusual enterprises, we set 
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out on our journey, having the ruins of 
Loughborough’s Mill as our objective point, 
determined to see and hear on the way what 
Nature had to show and tell. 

A broad, bushy valley, drained by a smail 
stream, is the most hospitable place for 
birds which I know. The bushes occur in 
thick almost impenetrable copses, with open, 
sunny nooks between, where blackberry and 
huckleberry bushes flourish, and here the 
thickets were ‘loud with a thousand’ birds. 
The quaint, half insane soliloquy of the 
yellow-breasted chat filled the pauses in the 
bird-music, and at times rose above all, 
drowning even the loud, rich whistle of the 
erosbeak, with hollow, echoing gutturals. 
He gives two or three notes which are 
rather musical, then a low, angry interroga- 
tion, followed by a growl like that of a 
puppy, then a few bars which bring to mind 
the song of the ground-robin. He usually 
conceals himself carefully ; but sometimes his 
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emotions overcome his caution, and then he 
darts out of the bushes, high into the air, 
pouring out all of the time a flood of weird- 
est song, then drops suddenly, as if shot, 
with hanging legs, and faintly fluttering 
wings, until just before reaching the tops of 
the bushes he seems to recover himself and 
dives into his favorite concealment. 

What is it that the birds strive so ear- 
| nestly to say? Season after season they 
seem to be trying to tell us some message of 
divine import, which, if we could but under- 
stand, might teach us peace like the peace 
of the stars. We do catch a hint of the 
message in the songs of some birds. The 
cardinal grosbeak tells us of a bold cheerful- 
ness, too strongly rooted in the heart to be 
touched by circumstances ; the wood-thrush, 
of aspiration for a fuller expression of tender 
emotion; the indigo bird, of unrelaxing 
earnestness; the song-sparrow, of undying 
gratitude for life and love; the wood-pewee, 
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of the sadness which comes from emotions 
beyond expression : yet, as one with no asso- 
ciations finds the primrose a yellow prim- 
rose merely, and nothing more, so we, not 
having the inward sense of the ear opened, 
hear in the songs of the birds little more 
than meaningless music. 

We walked down the stream, and select- 
ing a large rock in the channel of the brook, 
but far enough above the water now, and 
perfectly hidden from the sun by the dense 
foliage of some old white oak-trees, sat 
down to smoke, and listen to the song of 
the water. Like the birds, the water has 
something to say to us, could we but hear 
it aright. In the monotonous murmur of 
the brook, the pattering call of the rain, the 
exultant shout of the waterfall, and the 
warning roar of the sea there is a meaning 
beyond noise, which sometimes I can al- 
most catch, — some truth learned through an 
eternity of evaporation and condensation ; 
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through eons of burrowing in the unlighted 
strata of the earth; in iceberg and cloud 
and snow shower, which, having learned 
perfectly, it seems eager to impart to man, 
the master, or who should be master, but 
who as yet has hardly risen to be a learner. 

If one could wholly give himself up to 
some voice of Nature, to a bird or brook, 
the wind or thunder, and forget self entirely, 
~ who knows of what fresh and undreamed-of 
truth he might become possessed? There 
is enough to see; it is only seers that are 
lacking. The fact is, we scarcely listen to 
Nature at all; her manifold voices are only 
noises to us; and as for our thoughts, they 
are so undisciplined that we can hardly tell 
now of what we were thinking an hour 
ago. For who remembers the coursings of 
his mind, the hunting and counter-hunting, 
before the game was driven in? And per- 
haps it was a poor skunk at last, not worth 
skinning, nor to be handled much without 
risk of discomfiture. 
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Reaching a large spring a few rods from 
Powdermill Brook, we crept under some 
thick scrub-oak bushes and ate our luncheon. 
Judging from the noise and anxiety of a 
pair of cheewinks, I thought that they had 
a nest in the vicinity, but I did not seek for 
it. The rich, mellow whistle of the cardinal 
bird came from the bushes across the lane, 
and, from the open fields beyond, the cheer- 
ful, energetic call of the quail sounded like 
an invitation to come and renew health and 
youth, for which he had the recipe. 

Striking Powdermill Brook, we walked 
up the stream ‘along the bank until we 
reached the ruins of Loughborough’s Mill. 
The veins of the summer noon were filled 
with glowing life and youth; the air was 
tremulous with bird-songs, with the low 
murmur of millions of leaves fluttering softly 
in the faint noon breeze, and the shrill buzz 
of the cicada. And in the midst of this full 
tide of life and sound stood the ruins of the 
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mill, abandoned, desolate, silent. The gray 
walls seemed to look out on the flush of 
summer youth around, and to be thinking 
sadly of past days, when the roll of its 
ponderous wheel and the whir of its dusty 
machinery filled the glen, and made a part 
of the surrounding life. 

The stone walls of the mill are standing 
nearly entire, but roof and floor and floor- 
timbers are gone. A mulberry-tree has 
rooted itself in the ground within the walls, 
and lifts its broad, cordate leaves high into 
the sunny air. In one corner of the mill, 
in what was the second story when there 
were floors to divide it into stories, is a 
fire-place, the back still blackened by the 
fires which have been dead and cold for 
half a century. What tales have been told 
and songs sung around this fire-place! On 
cold autumn nights, when the steady roar 
and jar of the mill was half drowned by 
the wilder roar of November winds; when 
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the western sky, faintly lighted by the cres- 
cent moon, was streaked with long bars of 
leaden cloud, and the sky between was like 
a fringed gentian in color, —then the miller 
and his cronies drew closer around the 
hearth, and piled the fire with dry logs until 
the ruddy flame leaped up the chimney and 
illuminated the broad, low room with a rosy 
glow. Then, in response to the leaping 
flame, the tale or song sprang to the lips, 
and the old timbers shook to the merry 
laughter. A few rods from the mill, on 
a terrace artificially levelled, stand the ruins 
of the miller’s house, like the mill, of stone. 
The walls are disproportionately thick for 
the size of the house, which was quite small. 
Nothing is left but the walls; all of the 
wood-work has decayed and disappeared. 
Here are several fire-places, black with the 
fires of a generation that, in spite of thick 
stone walls and oak-wood fires, have grown 
too cold at last for fires to warm them, 
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and so have left the world for other mill- 
sites, where perhaps mills grind other grist 
than wheat. I peered in at the open door- 
way, and fancied that the hospitality of 
the miller was hardly bounded by the walls 
of his house, but was as large as his heart. 
A virtue so rare and sweet cannot wholly 
die, for Nature herself takes care that he 
who opens his heart and his house to his 
fellows shall, though dead, find a repre- 
sentative among the sweetest of her produc- 
tions; and to-day the miller is represented 
by the raspberry and blackberry bushes, 
which, rooted in the soil of his dining-room, 
lean hospitably out of door and window, 
and invite the wayfarer to taste the best 
the house affords. 

On our way home we filled our lunch- 
boxes with berries, in order to carry to our 
city friends, evidence of the health and un- 
failing sweetness of Nature. 


PHANTOMS. 


CTOBER’S splendor glorifies the trees, 
Autumnal sunshine gilds the drowsy 
hours, 
In the warm silence some belated bees 
Hum fitfully around the lingering flowers. 


Among the tree-tops, in the sunny noon, 
Plays sleepily the air amid the leaves ; 

Low in the west the pale, departing moon 
Stands like the pallid ghost of summer 


eves. 


Amid the beauty of the dying year 
June, half forgot, seems dim and far and 
cold ; 
But when her roses flushed a hemisphere, 
Her youthful blushes shamed October's 
gold. 
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We gather scarlet leaves, and think their glow 
Outvies the green life of the summet’s flush ; 
But hide it as we may, we always know 
That life is sweeter than death’s changeless 
hush. 


Upon the far, blue mist, pale phantoms rise, 
Coming and fading as the shapes in dreams ; 
Friends looking out with dear, familiar eyes, 
Float in the blue and fill the noonday 
beams, — 


Friends who have crossed in sorrow long ago 

That dim, veiled stream which has but 
one known shore, 

Yet whose dark veil seems lifted now to show 

Returning friends; but sorrowing friends 


no more. 


Slowly the phantom forms grow dim and fade; 
Slowly the spectres pass beyond my view ; 

Only the hills remain, in gold arrayed, 
Range beyond range, melting to palest 


blue. 
5 


WOOD ROADS. 


When shaws beene sheene and shradds full fayre 
And leaves both large and long, 
Itt is merrye walking in the fayre forrest 
To heare the small birdes songe. 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 


NE objection to city life is that its 
interests, its mental activity, its polish, 

are chiefly superficial. The rush and hurry 
of events leave no leisure to penetrate 
beneath the surface and bring to light the 
hidden springs of life and motives of action. 
The current of existence flows in well-defined 
conventional channels, and only a wave of 
unusual magnitude, a soul of exceptional 
strength, can throw itself over the barrier 
and find a new way to the sea. Country 
life has also well-marked boundaries, but 
its current is broader and slower, and its 
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course less obstructed by artificial obstacles, 
and is therefore more natural and happy. 
To sail on the lower Amazon, with both 
shores invisible from distance, where the 
sweetness of the water is the only proof that 
we are not afloat on the sea, is as large 
and full an experience as sailing on the 
Pacific. It has this advantage besides, that 
exploring the river gives us a knowledge of 
the origin of the sea itself. Living in the 
country, we are not cramped by so many con- 
ventional fences which must not be climbed, 
and the boundaries which do exist are prin- 
cipally those of Nature’s own setting ; and 
as these are mostly invisible from the course 
of daily life, a feeling of largeness and free- 
dom results, which is unknown to the more 
artificial existence. And we find the origin 
of cities in the country, as we find the 
source of the ocean in rivers. 

The man who, in August, runs from the 
citys burning pavements into the country, 
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‘to cool the soles of his feet’ as Dr. Holmes 
expresses it, learns negatively only of the 
country. The morning paper is not delivered 
punctually ; the baker and butcher do not 
call every day; there are no sidewalks to 
the roads. In truth, his one great objection 
to the country is, that the roads are roads 
and not streets. He is afraid of losing 
himself if he walk in the fields, and if he 
choose the road, his boots are soon far 
below the standard of a ‘ New York shine.’ 

There is a great deal of false sentiment 
and simulated enthusiasm about country life 
and scenery. ‘The fact is that the persons 
who really love the country are about as 
few as the really good poets. ‘Grandeur 
is inaccessibly proud,’ and so is the beauty 
of mountain, vale, and forest. But a good 
lover watches the moods of his mistress, 
and is wise in the lore of signs and hints. 
To-day, Nature will give only the hard, 
unlovely facts of tons of rock and square 
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miles of woodland,—so many perches of 
stone and cords of firewood ; to-morrow, the 
same rock, by some subtle change in Nature 
or in us, seems to show forth through its 
rude exterior the possible statues of Venus 
and Psyche which lie hid beneath ; and the 
prosaic forest of yesterday is haunted to-day 
by faun and dryad and hamadryad, and 
Oberon and Titania lead their fairy court in 
bright procession down the shaded forest 
aisles, to the music of swinging flower-bells, 
and mellow notes from the bugles of the 
trumpet creeper. 

As the poet must wait for the happy 
mood, the astrologer for the favorable con- 
junction, the alchemist for the proper mo- 
ment of projection, so the pedestrian must 
wait for the coalescing of his own mood 
with Nature’s, if he would see the deeper and 
more spiritual phases of her divine beauty. 
The wise walker, however, can usually find 
within practicable distance some scene in 
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pasture or dingle adapted to whatever mood 
he may be in; for Nature, like an indulgent 
mother, has gifts of every kind for her 
children. 

When the spirit of adventure is strong in 
the soul, a road through the wood satisfies 
the longing for strange lands better than 
anything except an actual journey to foreign 
countries. But the eyes must be open; for 
though the unfamiliar lies on every side, 
waiting to make itself known, and to reveal 
the secrets of a summer's infinity, it does 
not force itself upon a listless observer, but 
hides from sight beneath ordinary things, 
when the mood does not lovingly accord 
with that of Nature. On a hot day in 
summer, when the sun lies white and glar- 
ing on the parched pastures, it is like a 
revelation or a vision to enter the forest 
by some neglected and partially obliterated 
road and saunter along the shaded way, 
listen to the forest sounds, and notice the 
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myriad forms of Nature’s superabundant life. 
Two sounds in such twilight solitudes will 
be noticed at once, the sultry hum of the 
cicada, and the clear, sweet trill of the 
wood-thrush, although some ears are almost 
insensible to the first, while it is painfully 
shrill and piercing to others. 

The tree-tops, moved gently by the faint 
breeze, drop bars of sunshine and shadow 
alternately on the path, giving a semblance 
of motion to the otherwise perfectly qui- 
escent solitude. 

A forest road, unless quite familiar, seems 
to lead to some new region, where other 
laws than those of every-day life govern 
the elements. Around the next bend of 
the path some strange landscape will surely 
come to view,—a land of love, adventure, 
and enchantment. It was not without war- 
rant from a law of imagination that, when 
the knights of the old chivalric time sought 
adventures, they went to the ‘good green- 
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wood’ as the ground most fertile in drag- 
ons to be slain and distressed damsels to be 
rescued ; for even in the present exact age, 
when science has slain all of the dragons, 
and the endangered maiden can telegraph 
direct to her father for money and a rail- 
road pass, enough of the old belief in un- 
known forest creatures and forest dangers 
still lingers, to make a solitary walk along a 
lonesome wood-road piquant and delightful. 
Escorted, as it were, by the flute-like song of 
the wood-thrush, the saunterer moves slowly 
on, noticing perhaps the rich frondage of 
the ferns where the steep bank is hidden 
by their lush growth ; the soft, silver grays 
and olive greens of the lichens on some 
prostrate and half decayed tree trunk, when 
a sudden, momentarily unexplained sound 
thrills his nerves, and with the alertness 
inherited from the knight of old time, his 
mental lance is in rest, and he is ready for 
the sharp encounter. Though, doubtless, his 


ae 


ae 
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sleepless courage is pleasing to the sylvan 
gods, there is no actual need for any show 
of valor, for nothing more dangerous than a 
piece of falling bark, detached by a scram- 
bling squirrel, wakened the echoes of the 
drowsy forest, and put the wanderer on his 
defence. 

A pathetic human interest lingers around 
these deserted wood roads, similar to that 


surrounding an abandoned house, or a cellar 


overgrown with weeds and brambles. 

The deep ruts cut by the wheels of the 
loaded wagon or cart are even yet faintly 
visible, though the decayed stumps, from 
which the loads of those wagons were taken, 
tell of the lapse of many years since the now 
quiet arches of the forest echoed to the 
measured ring of the chopper’s strokes, and 
the decisive tones of the driver’s voice. 
Where are the fires kindled by the wood 
from this lonely forest, or the houses builded 
with the timber grown here? Long ago 
the fires have grown black and cold, and the 
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houses, perhaps, deserted and fallen ; but the 
love, the self-sacrifice, the industry which 
wrought, were not in vain, for though the 
house may be abandoned, the stream of 
human affection starting here has flowed to 
other and remote places, and sweetened 
succeeding generations with the tenderness 
of unselfish love. 

The sharp, dissonant scream of the blue- 
jay, breaking in suddenly upon a quiet medi- 
tation, will effectually interrupt it, and bring 
the dreamer quickly back to the forest world 
around him ; but, like many other apparently 
wholly discordant things, the jay has a senti- 
mental and even a musical side. Early in 
the spring, when the long cold of winter 
has given way for a day to genial warmth, 
the sunny sides of thick pine copses are 
vocal with a soft, mellow, trumpeting song — 
which is curiously pleading and affectionate. 
A stranger to the jay would never suspect 
that this harsh-voiced bird, whose common 
call is as discordant as the bark of a terrier, 
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could prove himself so sweet-toned and ten- 
der a lover. 

After a quiet saunter of an hour or two, 
on a hot July day, through the dewy solitude 
of the woods, it is difficult to imagine that in 
the open field the sun is white and burning, 
and that, except the hardy thistles, all of the 
herbage is wilted and drooping with the 
heat ; but on leaving the shade no help is 
needed from imagination to realize that fact. 

Along the western horizon coppery thun- 
der-clouds give promise of speedy relief to 
thirsty shrub and plant; and as I reach my 
door, the low monotone of the distant thun- 
der shakes the windless air, as in some dim 
cathedral the air is shaken by the sub-bass of 
its mighty organ. White and swift the cool 
rain sweeps along the hill slopes, and through 
the roar of thunder and the low, soft rush 
of the falling rain, I séem to hear a joyous 
song rising from every tree and shrub and 
tiniest flower, in thanksgiving for the price- 
less gifts of water, coolness, and shade. 


THE ELF-HILL OF WASHINGTON. 


Day’s dazzling light annoys 

Us, darkness only joys ; 

We therefore love to dwell 

Deep underneath earth’s shell. 
MATTHISSON. 


Ye ayres and winds, ye elves of hills, of brooks, of 
woods, alone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the night,—approach ye 
everich one. 


Ovip: Metamorphoses (Go.ip1N@’s Translation). 


N the outskirts of Washington there is a 
hill which rises so high as to overlook 
the whole city. The northern portion is used 
as a cemetery, but the southern part is open. 
A high fence which encloses the cemetery 
makes a sort of background for the open 
part. 
In the hot nights of summer two friends 
and myself frequently go to this hill to catch 
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the cool breeze from the river ; trace out the 
constellations in the bright summer sky ; 
watch the sudden, short-lived glory of the 
shooting stars; or discuss subjects of inter- 
est, ranging more frequently over the fields 
of poetry, art, and superstition than any 
others. 

One hot evening both of my friends hap- 
pened to be engaged and could not accom- 
‘pany me, and, not to be disappointed in 
forgetting the heat of the day by breathing 
the cool air onthe hill, I went alone. While 
there, so strange an adventure occurred to 
me, something so different from, and opposed 
to, the scientific age in which we live, that 
I can hardly expect my story to be believed, 
though I shall tell the circumstances just 
as they occurred. 

I had been lying on my back, watching 
the shooting stars, which were numerous, 
when a bright light suddenly appeared about 
half way down the hill, at a place where 
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the ground slopes steeply to the rough lane 
at the foot. I looked intently at this light 
which, though very bright, did not seem to 
make anything visible, except for a very short 
distance. In the little circle of light where 
objects were quite distinctly seen, I observed 
a company of men and women wandtring 
around, gathering spears of grass, pebbles, 
and many plants of graceful shape. They 
collected great numbers of the bright flowers 
of five-finger, or cinquefoil. I suppose I 
noticed more particularly that they gathered 
cinquefoil, for this flower, with its downy — 
leaves and polished, yellow blossoms is one 
of my favorites, and just before dark I had 
gathered a small bunch of it, and, to keep 
it safely until reaching home, had put it in 
my hat-band. In approaching the light, to 
see them more clearly, I inadvertently went 
so near as to attract their attention, and, after 
a short consultation among themselves, dur- 
ing which the light of their lamp was sud- 
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denly turned full upon me, half blinding me 
by its glare, an old man approached me. 
He appeared to be at least ninety years old. 
His forehead was marked with countless 
wrinkles, and a beard as white as snow 
descended lower than his waist. There was, 
however, no sign of age in his movements. 
His step was that of a vigorous man, and 
all of his motions had the grace of youth 
and strength. 

He told me that it was the custom of his 
people, whenever a person whom they could 
trust was found near the entrance of their 
country, to invite him to see the curiosities 
of their home. Pointing to the bunch of 
cinquefoil in my hat-band, he said that by 
that sign he trusted me. As they were now 
about to return, he requested me to follow 
him, and not to speak until I heard the owl 
hoot. Without a word I accompanied him, 
as he led the way to his friends. 

All this time it must be remembered that 
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the only strangeness I saw in the occurrence 
was that a company of men and women 
should be in that lonesome place, late in the 
evening, engaged in the unpractical occupa- 
tion of gathering by lantern-light, pebbles 
no way remarkable, and grasses and flowers 
not particularly distinguished for beauty. I 
saw also something perhaps a little unusual 
in the expressions of the old man when he 
spoke about ‘the custom of his people,’ 
‘the entrance of their country, and in his 
request, or rather command, ‘not to speak 
until I heard the owl hoot.’ 

But if I had not wondered greatly at that 
which had already transpired, I was soon 
to be in many ways intensely astonished. 
When the old man reached his companions, 
who had been standing at a little distance 
during his conversation with me, he turned 
to them and spoke, —no, he did not speak 
to them, but he uttered, in a rapid, ringing 
voice, a strange sound, something like the 
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harsh, rattling notes of the kingfisher. It 
was only at this moment that I began to 
feel that there was something really un- 
canny about them. 

The effect of his voice was astonishing. 
We were standing on the slope of the hill, a 
little more than half way down, and the 
echo of that strange voice had hardly died 
away when the solid ground opened right 
and left, and a broad road appeared, leading 
directly into the earth. Without giving me 
time to think, my guide signed me to enter, 
and, the whole company surrounding me, led 
me into this strange under-world. After 
walking a short distance, I turned and 
looked back, but could see no sign of the 
opening where we entered. The place was 
not dark, but a pure, soft light pervaded the 
whole region, like the hazy sunshine of an 
Indian summer afternoon. As we walked 
quietly along, one of the company began a 
low, sweet song. One after another joined, 
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until all were singing, and the air throbbed 
with the weird, elfish, unearthly melody. 
Its effect upon me was marvellous. When 
the tears cleared away, which the _heart- 
breaking sadness of the song brought to my 
eyes, I had forgotten my past life completely. 
I did not know who I was, or where, or 
what. I was conscious only of an absorbing 
curiosity ; a looking forward to the far off, 
coming years ; a desire to tear away the veil 
from the future and make visible my fate. 
I raised my eyes to what should have been 
the sky. Instead of a blue firmament, pal- 
pitating with sunshine, a broad, beryl-colored 
expanse met my sight, crowded with count- 
less spots of deepest blue. If I looked 
steadily upon one of these spots, it seemed 
to expand and open, revealing depth beyond 
depth in interminable vista, — sunny lands 
and purple mountains, glittering cities of 
strangest architecture, and whole worlds of 
such surpassing beauty as can be seen only 
in the land of faery. 


lj - 
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Meanwhile we had been constantly walk- 
ing forward, along a beautiful, shady path, 
overhung by graceful trees, unlike any I had 
ever seen. These trees were crowded with 
what, at first sight, I thought were flowers, 
but on closer examination I saw they were 
birds. They were all singing, each in perfect 
accord with the others, and their song was 
an exact echo of that which my strange 
companions sang as we entered the hill. 

On the right was a lovely stream, and the 
green, sloping banks were dotted with trees 
that looked as if each branch and leaf and 
tiniest spray were covered with ice or spark- 
ling jewels. Our path now turned sharply 
to the left, and, as we rounded the turn, I 
saw a large castle a short distance in front 
of us. Directly before the main entrance 
was a fountain, throwing up, not water, but 
glittering gems of rarest beauty, shining in 
the hazy light with intense splendor. 

As the company reached this fountain 
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they placed upon its rim the pebbles, grasses, 
and other plants which they had gathered 
on the hill. No sooner did they touch the 
basin than the pebbles flashed out a splendid 
light, more glorious than that of the dia- 
mond itself; the grasses and flowers rooted 
themselves among the gems in the fountain, 
and their tops swayed in the air. Hach 
flower and leaflet changed into flexible gold 
and iridescent emerald. 

My guide now spoke to me for the 
first time since leaving the outer world. 
‘Enter the palace before thee ; it is thine!’ 
As I approached the building I noticed the 
strangeness of its architecture. Here and 
there a window, with delicate tracery of 
carved open-work, partially shaded by grace- 
ful vines, was very beautiful, but the greater 
portion was heavy and unlovely. I pressed 
forward hastily, expecting, I knew not why, 
to see within some vision or intimation of 
my future. No sooner had I entered than, 
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with a shock like lightning, my memory 
returned. The palace was my past life; I 
had builded it! Instead of seeing coming 
years, I had returned to my forgotten days, 
and here was shown my life, — the structure 
of my own fashioning. Every column and 
pilaster was eloquent of vanished years. 
Long forgotten acts looked out at me from 
the panels, and deeds which I wished to for- 
get were blazoned on the painted windows. 
Sorrow, deep and hopeless, seized my soul. 
How much better could I have built had I 
thought! I wandered from room to room, 
hoping to find some place where former 
good deeds and thoughts had been reared 
into a more cheerful architecture ; but wher- 
ever I went, the occasional beauty of an 
unselfish act, or a pure thought which shone 
in architrave or window-pane, was marred 
by the leaden darkness of impurity and sin. 
Not willing to look longer upon this unpleas- 
ant record of a long forgotten time, I turned 
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to go out, when the large entrance hall 
echoed to the prolonged, unearthly hoot of 
an owl. Like the morning mist, when seized 
by the wind and torn to invisible atoms, the 
vast castle, without a sound, rolled together 
and vanished utterly. 

I was standing before the fountain, looking 
at the shifting, prismatic colors of its diamond 
spray. My guide, who was beside me said, 
‘Thy visit here is nearly ended ; follow me 
and we will make thee a gift.’ We passed 
back, along the path by which we came. 

Beneath one of the trees he stopped, and 
gave me a— peach-stone! He must have 
seen wonder, and perhaps even a little con- 
tempt, in my expression, for he said, ‘ This 
which thou hast called a peach-stone’ (I 
had not spoken at all, and felt unpleasantly 
conscious that he could read my thoughts) ; 
he continued, ‘ this which thou hast called a 
peach-stone contains —a future. ‘ Mine?’ 
I asked with eagerness. ‘I may not say,’ 
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he answered. Taking the stone from my 
hand, he opened one end of it by raising a 
little hinged cover, and, giving it back to 
me, bade me look. There seemed to be in 
the little cavity powdered gold of intense 
brightness. I looked at it closely, though 
the brightness of the gold dazzled my eyes, 
but saw nothing. ‘Look more intently, 
said my guide. Once more I looked, and 
with greater intentness, when peach-stone, 
elf-home, and elfin guide vanished, and I 
was looking down from a high hill into a 
quiet valley, flooded with summer sunshine. 
Far away, as far almost as the eye could 
reach, I saw a large city, its glittering win- 
dows and airy towers reflected in the still 
water of a river or lake; and borne across 
the valley on the gentle wind, I heard the 
sweet voices of bells, soft and musical, from 
the hazy distance. Nearer to me, at the very 
foot of the hill on which I was sitting, were 
pleasant homes, shaded by mighty trees ; 
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and on the vivid greensward, in the shade, 
near leaping fountains, groups of children 
were playing lively games, and their merry 
shouts ascended to my lofty seat. Men were 
seated on the grass, or walking slowly along 
shaded paths, or engaged in pleasant occu- 
pations. The whole atmosphere of the val- 
ley was that of profound peace. Situated 
so far away from the great city that the 
hum and bustle of its streets did not disturb 
these peaceful shades, I could not imagine a 
fitter place for an artist to create forms of 
beauty, or a poet to dream of the coming 
perfection. Could it be that a home so 
peaceful and so beautiful as those I looked 
on should ever be mine upon earth? Whose 
future life was shadowed forth in that charm- 
ing valley? I felt from the first that some 
one among those quiet, happy men was my 
representative, and [ strained my eyes in the 
effort to select the right one; but some im- 
perfection of vision prevented any certainty 
on this point. 


oe. 
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While I was looking from one to another 
of the inhabitants, I noticed a small group 
standing by the bank of the river, on whose 
bright waters lay a large ship, about to sail. 
One man stepped into a small boat and was 
rowed to the vessel, and while those left on 
shore waved their hands with gestures of 
farewell, the great ship spread her white 
sails and was wafted slowly down the river, 
farther and farther into the misty distance. 
I watched her as she grew less and less, 
until on the far horizon’s rim she faded into 
a white speck and was gone. Was it I who 
left the Valley of Peace? And if so, to 
what country was I bound ? 

While my thoughts were busy with these 
questions, a change came over the valley. 
A mist gathered over the view; the sunlight 
condensed itself into one point of intense 
splendor, and the valley was gone, — trans- 
formed into the elfish peach-stone, with its 


imprisoned sunshine. 
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‘I have one more view to show thee, 
said my guide. Opening the opposite end 
of the stone, the hollow appeared to be 
filled with a fluid of deepest blue. Taught 
by my former experience, [ looked into this 
blue drop eagerly, and before me was a 
boundless ocean ; its restless waters, smitten 
by the wind, were piled into great waves 
that leaped like living things, and ran down 
to the horizon’s line. As I watched the 
tumult a large vessel appeared, tossed and 
rolled on the uneasy water. With eyes 
strengthened by elfin magic, I followed this 
ship with absorbing interest, for I knew at 
once that it was the same I had seen set 
sail from the happy valley. The wind and 
waves had used her roughly, for the hull 
was full of seams and cracks; broken ropes 
hung from the yards, and the sails were torn 
by tempests and discolored by weather. 
Still, she held on her course. As I look 
back on my vision now, it seems as if I 
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watched the vessel for months and years. 
At last, far away, hundreds of leagues before 
the vessel, I saw the land, — first, like a line 
of cloud ; then, as the ship gradually neared 
it, I saw a country more glorious than ever 
poet dreamed of. I was seized with an 
almost irresistible longing to land there and 
forget in the beauty of this new land all 
the weariness of the long and tempestuous 
voyage ; but even while I looked, a glory, 
brighter than the noonday sun of summer, 
fell suddenly from the sky, flooding land 
and ship and sea with a splendor so over- 
powering that I closed my eyes to shut out 
the dazzling brightness. 

‘This peach-stone is our gift to thee; 
keep it as evidence of thy visit.’ My guide 
was speaking: vanished was the happy val- 
ley, with its peaceful homes; that strange, 
mysterious ocean, with the laboring wind- 
smitten vessel was gone; only my guide re- 
mained, and in my hand the magic talisman. 
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I started suddenly at the whistle of a 
steam-tug on the Potomac River. Where 
were my guide and the beautiful, enchanted 
world through which I had been wandering 
so long? I was lying just where I had 
been when I first saw the elfin company ; 
and judging from the position of Alpha 
Lyre, which was exactly on the meridian 
when I last saw it, and now was scarcely 
past it, not ten minutes had passed, while I 
supposed that I had been watching long 
years roll slowly by into the unreturning past ! 

I should have thought the whole a dream, 
but in my hand was a peach-stone. I hur- 
ried home and examined it. It would not 
open, or unscrew, or come apart in any way. 
When I became hopeless of finding in it the 
beautiful valley and the tempestuous ocean, 
I carved it into a pretty shape and hung it 
on my watch-guard; and if any one disbelieves 
in the reality of my visit to the Elf-Hill of 
Washington, I shall be happy to show it to 
him to prove the truth of my story. 


THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 


Then when I saw the drifted leaves, 
I said, ‘Already Autumn grieves! 
To sunnier skies the swallow hies ; 
So love departs, and longing flies.’ 
Lupwie TIEcK. 


it the calendar, autumn begins on the 

twenty-first of September ; but my ob- 
servation has shown me that even as far 
south as Washington, summer culminates in 
beauty by the tenth of July. Then the sea- 
son stands at full tide for a few days, and 
before the first of August it is evident that 
autumn has fully begun. 

The eye of the careless observer is caught 
by the more obvious signs only, — by those 
changes which take place long after summer 
has gone, and a goodly part of autumn also. 
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As if not sure of welcome, autumn ap- 
proaches almost stealthily, while the fields 
are all aglow with the sunny vitality of 
summer. He winds himself about our hearts 
with the loving persistency of a child, and 
before we know it he is dearer to us than 
the flushed beauty of radiant June. 

The coming of autumn, the turning-point 
of the season, is something to be watched 
for, and its beauty remembered forever. Any 
change, however delicate, in the color of 
the leaves, the appearance of the forest, the 
songs of the birds, is as evident to the habi- 
tual wood-wanderer, and is more quickly 
noted by him, than changes in the streets are 
to the city resident, or the disarrangement 
of her furniture is to the good housewife. 

In July the woodbine begins to prank 
itself out in gay scarlet, here and there a | 
leaf blazing with intense color, as if trying 
beforehand bits of its autumn finery, —as a 
girl holds a knot of ribbon to her throat to 
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see whether the tint harmonizes with the 
rest of her dress. A few days later the 
lance-shaped leaves of the gum-tree glow 
with a crimson so bright as almost to pain 
the eye. 

The pinnated foliage of the shrubby sumach 
shows, about the same time, green, yellow, 
scarlet, and orange, — sometimes all of these 
colors on a single leaf; and in dusky glens 
the more delicate ferns have lost every ves- 
tige of color, and stand white as snow, — 
feathery ghosts revisiting their native dingle 
from some ferny heaven. In breezy upland 
pastures, and beside sunny lanes, the golden 
rod, brighter in color than the butterflies 
which haunt it, glows like patches of unmov- 
ing sunshine. The blue-bird’s song at this 
time, though to careless ears the very same 
which he sang in spring, has, to a more acute 
listener, an undertone of sadness not heard 
at the beginning of the season. As Onora 
knew by the hills that her lover was a-near, 
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so they tell us of autumn’s approach before 
the secret is whispered to any but Nature’s 
truest lovers. Though the weather is still 
hot, the air has changed, for looking to the 
distant horizon the far hills shine with a 
transparent purple such as summer never 
mixes on her palette of colors. Later in the 
season come two kinds of days, differing 
totally in character, yet each so perfectly 
beautiful that they impress the mind like 
poems. The sun rises in fog, which slowly 
disperses, leaving a thin, dry mist on the 
hills, toning down their color to a gray 
purple, and, more than any tint in Nature, 
suggesting infinite distance. Sounds from 
the farmyard, the crowing of the cock, or 
the lowing of kine, etherealized by the sunny 
air, come like messages of eternal peace. 
On such a day — 
‘No wind dares to stir, unless on tiptoe ;’ 

only alight breath from the southwest flut- 
ters the hectic leaves, and dimples fitfully 
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the sleepy river. <A few soft clouds, dim in 
outline and saturated with sunshine, drift 
slowly across the sky; the birds renew pen- 
sively their summer songs, and the whole 
scene is as sweet and beautiful as a poet’s 
dream : so perfect, so satisfying, it is as if 
one of the choicest flowers had been taken 
from the cycle of eternity and transplanted 
among the days of time, to show the sons 
of men the likeness of heaven. 

A day like this is the harvest time of 
thought. In spring and early summer the 
immense energy and vitality of Nature stim- 
ulate into rapid growth, not alone the vege- 
table world, but the mind also feels the 
excitement of the vernal season. The germs 
of ideas which have accidentally dropped 
into the mind require the calm repose of 
autumn to expand into beautiful and devel- 
oped thought. The clouds, chased and torn 
by the gale, are merely gray streaks of 
unlovely vapor; but when the wind is still, 
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the mist weaves itself into forms of inexpres- 
sible loveliness. So our thoughts in spring, 
disturbed and rapidly changing by sympathy 
with Nature’s change and energy, are crude 
and formless, and lack the unity of truth; 
but with the repose of autumn, the shaping 
spirit of beauty broods over the chaotic 
mists of thought and brings from the confu- 
sion the ordered creation of poetry. 
Differing from this almost as light from 
darkness, comes, still later, another day. 
No fog obscures the morning sun, but from 
a sky perfectly free from cloud and mist he 
looks down on the yellow earth. The 
horizon no longer has the gray-purple tint 
which becomes opalescent under misty sun- 
shine, but even the most distant hills are 
blue-black in color, and their outlines are 
keen and distinctly drawn as the edge of a 
thunder-cloud against a summer sky. The 
wind pours from the cool northwest, and 
sweeps along the earth, tossing the tree-tops, 
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and bending the shrubs and grass in its 
invisible march. In the afternoon, long, 
straight-edged clouds appear in the west, 
their upper, sun-lighted surfaces bubbling 
and seething as if from some fierce, internal 
commotion. At sunset they glow like brands 
of fire blown upon by the wind, and after- 
wards they lie, bands of leaden gray, across 
the gentian blue of the autumn sky. There 
is no tonic in all of Nature’s infinite store- 
house so like a draught from the fountain of 
youth as a day like this spent on the hills, 
caressed and buffeted by the northwest 
wind; tempted to go to the next hill, and 
the next, so near they seem through the 
transparent air. And after such a day, — 
‘Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world ’ 

can medicine to such restful, oblivious, un- 
dreaming sleep. If the wind goes down 
with the sun after a day like this, the fields 
will be white with frost the followmg morn- 
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ing, — the first chill touch of winter in the 
midst of the beauty of autumn. Then 
comes the most exquisitely beautiful season 
of the year. All but the more hardy plants 
are blighted; the pastures are withered and 
brown, and winter seems at hand; but, 
instead of winter, day after day of misty 
sunshine seem to take the season back to 
early autumn. The distant hills are dim 
and fair as half-seen clouds; the birds sing 
their songs for the last time this season, — 
sweeter than those inspired by spring, for 
they are, or seem to be, tender with the 
sadness of memory. So autumn inserts in 
midsummer the thin wedge of a scarlet leaf, 
and anon he rends the season apart; one 
half is relegated to the region of memory, 
the other becomes so commingled with 
autumn as to be indistinguishable from it. 


TO AN AUTUMN VIOLET. 


EAR relic of the vanished spring, 
Sweet floweret lone and wild, 
How could the chilly autumn bring 
So bright and frail a child ? 


Thy hue is just as warm and deep 
As though the golden ray 

Of spring had waked thee from thy sleep 
To gentle, genial day. 


All sadly looks the autumn scene : 
The leaves are brown and sere, 

The fields have lost their pleasant green, 
And wanes the aged year. 


But thou, dear blossom, in thy place 
Beneath the sheltering tree, 

Hast still a smile of spring-like grace 
For autumn and for me. 
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Still upward looks thy purple eye, 
As cheerful and as bright 

As though above thee bent a sky 
Warm with the summer light. 


Oh, that the autumn frost would spare 
Thy trusting, tender head, 

And every gale, with gentle care, 
Pass lightly by thy bed ! 


But ere to-morrow’s struggling ray 
Shall pale night’s clouded gloom, 
Thy little life will flee away 
And snow will hide thy tomb. 


A SUNDAY WALK FROM BUCHANAN 
TO THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 


This height a ministering angel might select. 
WORDSWORTH. 


SHALL never forget that Sunday walk 

from Buchanan to the Peaks of Otter. 
Buchanan is situated on the upper waters 
of the James River, at what was the western 
terminus of the old James River and Ka- 
nawha Canal. No cemetery is half so sugges- 
tive of a total suspension of life as this 
little decayed Virginia town. The inhabi- 
tants spend their time in recounting to any 
chance listeners the ancient glories of the 
place, the immense mineral wealth in its 
hills, and the tremendous growth of business 
and population which is sure to take place 
‘when the railroad is built,’ — or when the 
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sky falls, I have forgotten which. But their 
Great Expectations are based on the exten- 
sion of the James River and Kanawha Canal 
to the Ohio river. 

After a late breakfast we left this town, — 


‘In which it seeméd always afternoon,’ 


and started for the foot of the Peaks of 
Otter, having a walk of eleven miles before 
us, our road leading up the mountain ridge at 
a large angle. The sky was wholly covered 
with those gray, oily-looking, plicated clouds 
which always portend a gale, but as yet the 
air was windless. The autumn leaves, drop- 
ping one by one, fell perpendicularly, with 
a hushed rustle, to the leaf-covered road. 
Coveys of quail feeding beside the way rose 
with a startling whir as we approached, and 
hid themselves in more secluded nooks ; and 
once a grouse sprang from our very feet 
and dashed away on humming wings :— 


‘Partridge they call them by our northern streams, 
And pheasant by the Delaware.’ 


. 
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Small gentians brightened the roadside with 
their beautiful flowers, and the wild grape- 
vines, trailing from tree to tree, held large 
masses of delicious fruit within reach of 
the traveller’s hand. Squirrels barked and 
frisked and snickered on the chestnut-trees, 
and from a distance the long roll of a 
grouse’s drum filled the forest with its mimic 
thunder. Our course led to the right, to the 
left, and upward,—in every direction but 
downward. We met no one, save a man 
and woman tramping sturdily along, who 
anxiously inquired the distance to Buchanan, 
evidently eager to be in that little town, 
where — 


‘ All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave.’ 


As the road swept around the head of the 
mountain gorges, we could look downward 
and catch far glimpses of distant valleys with 
their farms like the squares of a chess-board, 
and their toy houses gleaming white among 
the autumn foliage. The quiet and peace 
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of that morning’s walk I have stored in my. 
mind among memory’s fairest treasures. At 
last the road began to descend a little, and 
turning around a wooded ridge, directly 
before us stood South Knob, one of the 
giants of the twin peaks. Clothed to the 
middle height in the gay bravery of autumn 
colors, its mighty shoulders and head, as 
if disdaining such effeminate softness, rose 
bare and majestic to the stormy sky, the 
gray, stern rocks alone its worthy crown and 
chaplet. At first I was awed by its majesty 
and greatness. Looking down at me from 
amid the clouds, it seemed to search me 
through and through like the eye of Omni- 
science ; but as I grew more accustomed to 
its presence, I felt that its expression was 
that of an infinite sorrow, comparable only 
to that which darkened the soul of Christ 
when he mourned for Jerusalem. Many 
times after I saw it, bright with sunshine, or 
white with snow, but that expression of 
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sorrow was changeless as the dark bowlders 
which form its crown. 

As if resenting my scrutiny of its expres- 
sion, which had, perhaps been too close to 
be properly respectful, it suddenly wrapped 
itself in threatening clouds and withdrew 
from sight. A few moments later rain began 
to fall, and soon after reaching the shelter 
of the house where we were to stay, the 
wind, as if obeying the fiat of the offended 
mountain, rose to a gale, filling the sky with 
blinding snow-flakes, and sweeping over the 
mountain forests with a steady, monoto- 
nous, pervasive roar, like the sub-bass of 
some mighty organ. For thirty-six hours the 
storm continued, hiding all but the base of 
the mountains; their tops were invisible 
amid the rushing clouds and falling snow. 
Through the succeeding night, as I awaked 
at intervals and listened to the tramp of the 
wind over the forest, I seemed to hear the 
voice of the hidden mountain speaking to 
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its brother peak, and several times I found 
myself hearkening with hushed breath to 
catch the meaning of that mysterious dis- 
course. With the breaking morning the gale 
increased in violence. The driving clouds 
hung still lower upon the skirts of the moun- 
tains, and gave no promise of lifting. Once 
only during that memorable Monday did I 
see the mountain. I stepped to the porch 
about noon to watch the storm, and turned 
toward the point where I knew the peak 
must be, though the eye of faith alone could 
see it through that blinding snow shower ; 
but while I looked, the clouds parted to 
the right and left, leaving clear air from 
where I stood directly to South Knob, with 
not a wreath of mist or a flake of falling 
snow between. For an instant the moun- 
tain looked down at me with a reproachful 
frown, then it called its cohorts of clouds 
once more around it, and for that day was 
no more visible. I was startled at its 


— 
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sudden appearance and vanishing. As I 
turned thoughtfully into the house I felt as 
if I had been rebuked by an offended friend, 
whose unchanging love had been sorely tried 
by my wayward affection. 

Tuesday morning we rose to find the 
storm over and everything clothed in the 
white robe of winter. After breakfast we 
prepared to climb the Peak. The sky was 
nearly covered by long, slate-colored clouds, 
but with many breaks, showing glimpses of 
the tender blue beyond. In the valley the 
warmth of the ground had already begun to 
melt the snow, but as we ascended we 
seemed to be walking where winter held un- 
disputed sway. The road leading up South 
Knob is practicable even for horsemen for 
half of the ascent, but the upper half is 
narrow, very steep, and rocky. Every bush 
and shrub, laden with sleety snow, was bent 
to the ground by the weight. The path 
wound upward among huge bowlders, un- 
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der whose shelving sides delicate ferns and 
mosses had rooted themselves, safe in the 
protection of those hoary giants.of eld. 
Still more steeply the road ascended, until 
the knees trembled, the breath came short, 
and, spite of the wintry air, the forehead was 
bathed in sweat; through a narrow pass 
between two great rocks, and lo! we stood 
on the dome of the planet, looking down, as 
it seemed, upon the kingdoms of the earth 
and their glory. 

I never before so fully realized the large- 
ness of the world, nor how perfect a sense 
is that of sight. From the northeast around 
through the north and west to the extreme 
southwest was a chaos of mountain ranges 
or isolated peaks ; but from the south around 
to the east, the lowlands stretched away 
in interminable succession, breadth after 
breadth, until their airy blue and level out- 
line deceived the eye with a perfect represen- 
tation of an ocean-horizon. Cloud-shadows 
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and sunshine raced along the mountains with 
tireless speed, and the mountain-tops were, — 


° .. ‘now bright with sun, 
Now crowned by shadows with an instant’s gloom.’ 


All this time we had not stood on the 
topmost top, for above us towered a pile of 
huge bowlders thirty or forty feet higher, 
loosely thrown together by the incalculable 
forces of the youthful world. To the very 
apex of these I determined to climb. The 
rocks were icy, the footing precarious, and 
my hands benumbed with cold, but I drew 


myself slowly up, inch by inch, crevice by 


crevice, and at last stood on the utmost 
summit, the very lance-tip whose granite 
point had so often torn the assaulting clouds 
into broken and flying fragments. 

I breathed a deep, full breath of perfect 
freedom. I seemed to comprehend then 
why the Law was given from the mountain 
rather than the plain, and why it was not 
the valley, but Mount Tabor, that witnessed 
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the glory of the Transfiguration. Revelation 
comes from the mountains, but mystery 
clothes them as with a garment. 

At last I turned to come down, and at 
that instant I was seized with terror uncon- 
trolable and paralyzing. Throwing myself 
flat, I clung to the rock with a desperate 
hold, and for a moment was utterly incapable 
of making any effort to descend. Looking 
over the edge of the little platform on which 
I lay, I felt madly tempted to throw myself 
over into the depth below. My unreasoning 
terror soon passed away, however, and I 
made the descent with some little difficulty, 
but no danger. 

Any attempt to describe the view from 
the Peaks will, of course, be a failure ; 
some of the subjective phenomena can be 
remembered, but these are interesting to 
the observer only. I have never been on a 
mountain where the hunger of the eye for 
unlimited distance is so well satisfied as it 
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is from this monarch of the Blue Ridge. 
I am happy to say that the divine mystery 
which surrounded the mountain before I 
climbed it was not dispelled because I had 
pressed my daring foot on its hoary crown; 
but, looking back upon it from a few miles’ 
distance, the blue mist surrounding it, again 
seemed like the trailing garment of a de- 
scending god. 


THE MODERN WAY. 


Back you shall not. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HEN John Driscoll built his house — 
on the upper Hudson, he put into 
it so many strange modern inventions and 
conveniences that the country people thought 
him a harmless lunatic, or that he was erect- 
ing some kind of scientific laboratory. Wire, 
wire gauze, handles of ebonite, glass, and 
agate, knobs, metallic plates, and “many 
other unusual things were placed in nooks 
and corners of the new house, to the great 
wonderment of the native population, — it 
cannot be said to their enlightenment, for 
beyond the vague explanation that the 
things were for ‘electricity, they knew not 
the uses of these strange appliances. 


The Modern Way. pap a 
ee ee ee 
The house was a noble stone structure, 
standing on an elevation which commanded 
a broad sweep of the Hudson, and was near 
enough the city of New York to make the 
journey to that metropolis a matter of less 
than two hours. John Driscoll had been 
for many years an ‘operator in Wall Street.’ 
He had been careful and far-sighted in his 
transactions, and at middle age, having ac- 
cumulated a fortune which he pronounced 
large enough, had had the firmness to close 
his business and shape his plans for devoting 
the rest of his life to culture, refinement, 
and rational enjoyment. While his house 
was being built, he, with his family, went 
abroad, travelling from place to place, staying 
long enough in any region which interested 
them to get, as it were, the peculiar flavor of 
its life and activity, or inhale the motionless 
air of its antiquity, as the case might be. 
Mr. Driscoll’s house had, in truth, been 
completed considerably more than a year 
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before he was ready to return home. He 
brought, for the adornment of his new resi- 
dence, books, pictures, statues, bronzes, gems, 
and rare and tasteful bric-a-brac. When his 
family had become familiar with their new 
home, the friends and neighbors were invited 
to a good, old-fashioned house-warming. 
With the delightful evening of enjoyment 
afforded to the neighbors, this history has 
nothing to do, directly; but a chain of cir- 
cumstances connected with that memorable 
evening led up to a strange event which is 
even yet talked of in the place. The local 
paper gave a glowing account of the ‘ gene- 
rous hospitality of our public-spirited fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Driscoll, in throwing open his 
princely mansion to neighbors and friends,’ 
etc., giving long descriptions of the various 
adornments of the house, noticing particu- 
larly a ‘cabinet of priceless gems.’ Mr. 
Driscoll having been for many years a well- 
known business man, an abstract of this 
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article was printed in one of the great dailies. 
Not long after its publication an artist was 
seen, day after day, on Mr. Driscoll’s prem- 
ises sketching, presumably house and land- 
scape. He was an unsociable fellow, avoid- 
ing notice as much as possible; for, if any 
one approached him while sketching, he 
shifted his easel to a distance until he found 
a spot where he could remain in undisturbed 
quiet. For several weeks his industry in 
sketching was unabated; rainy weather did 
not quench his artistic fire, and it was said 
that he had been seen studying house and 
landscape by moonlight. 

Some weeks after the house-warming Mr. 
Driscoll was met by an intimate friend, who 
spoke of the immense value of the gems 
and works of art collected in the house, 
and reminded him that burglars no longer 
confined their operations to large cities. 
With a peculiar expression on his face, Mr. 
‘Driscoll replied by making some common- 
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place remark about always taking precautions 
against thieves. 

Three days after this conversation the 
little place was treated to the greatest sen- 
sation in its history. 

About ten o’clock in the morning a man 
rushed excitedly into the ‘store,’ where 
the usual crowd had collected to tell and 
hear news, and, as soon as his excitement 
would allow him to speak, said, ‘ Mr. 
Driscoll’s house was robbed last night, and 
one of the robbers is in the summer-house.’ 
To the summer-house the whole crowd ad- 
journed, and there, truly, was a man seated 
in a chair, looking frightened and thoroughly 
subdued. The door was closed, but not 
locked, and he remained in the middle of 
the house, keeping as far from the walls 
as possible. This summer-house, as_ the 
villagers called it, was a small, octagonal 
structure of glass and iron, used for the 
cultivation of orchids, and formed the ter-— 
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mination of a series of greenhouses, which 
were connected directly with the dwelling- 
house by a door from the dining-room. The 
man sat perfectly still, evidently trying to 
conceal his features; but it was not long 
before a sharp-eyed native, who had been 
carefully studying his face, said to his neigh- 
bor, ‘ The artist ! ’ 

Then it was seen that, however it had 
been brought about, it was the mysterious 
artist who had been caught; and the deduc- 
tion was rapidly and truly made that, while 
pretending to sketch, he was merely study- 
ing the house which he intended to ‘ crack.’ 
One or two mysteries, however, could not 
be solved at that time: Why had not the 
man walked out of the unlocked door? 
Why did he go into the summer-house ? 
These questions were asked countless times, 
but were not answered for several weeks. 
At last the solution came, when the substance 
of the burglar’s confession was published. 
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Having watched the house for weeks, until 
he knew the daily habits of the inmates, he 
chose a night of windy storm for his attempt 
to get possession of the costly gems so fully 
described in the newspaper account. By 
what he deemed at the time incredible care- 
lessness, he found the front door unlocked, 
leaving absolutely no obstacle to prevent his 
entering. The door moved noiselessly on 
its hinges, and he entered the superb hall, 
which was faintly illuminated by a small 
electric light, and passed on toward the 
library, where he knew the cabinet stood, the 
contents of which, so eloquently described, 
had tempted him to this midnight crime. 
Passing through the door-way to the library, 
he was startled by a slight click behind 
him. Turning to learn the cause, he noticed 
that a frame of silver lace had slid into the 
door-way, closing the space as a door would, 
except that the metallic lace was so fine 
that it was transparent. He did not stop, 
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however, for before him stood the cabinet, 
and even by the dim light he could see the 
glorious flash of diamonds, and the scarlet 
glow of the ruby. 

He reached out to seize the gems, for 
between them and his hand nothing inter- 
vened but the same kind of flimsy wire 
gauze which had slid into the doorway as 
he entered the room. He laid his hand on 
a knob at the top to lift it away. Had 
the avenger smitten him? He was hurled 
to the floor by some resistless force, and, 
although not losing consciousness, for sev- 
eral moments he was unable to move. He 
slowly and with difficulty arose, looking with 
terror, only, on the cabinet and its priceless 
contents. He no longer hoped or wished 
to grasp them. A flickering light alarmed 
him, and looking up he saw a bronze statue 
of Mars, which glared upon him with fiery 
look ; the tip of his poised spear was lumi- 
nous with a restless flame, and the eyes of 
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the god were sparks of blinding fire, bent 
upon the marauder in intolerable wrath. 
His only wish now was to escape safely from 
_a house so strangely protected. 

Returning to the door by which he had 
entered, he touched the flimsy wire screen 
to move it back, or force his way through. 
As his fingers came in contact with the 
feeble barrier, a purple spark shot into his 
hand, paralyzing for an instant his arm, and 
sending a momentary thrill of agony to his 
heart. At the same time all the lights grew 
suddenly brighter, until every room was as 
brilliant as if lighted by sunshine. 

Subdued, and thoroughly frightened, he 
sought for some way of escape. The only 
door unguarded by the dreaded wire opened 
into the dining-room. Entering here, he 
heard again that slight but ominous click 
behind him. Without looking back he knew 
that there was no return for him. 

The sideboard was heaped with massive 
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silver, but its rich gleam had for him no 
temptation. 

From this room the only way unclosed 
led into the conservatory. As he passed 
through into the sweet atmosphere of flow- 
ers, his return was barred by the same 
web-like but absolutely impassable barrier. 
Lining the whole conservatory, although 
nearly hidden by banks of flowers, he saw 
the same frail yet terrible obstacle which 
had so completely baffled his efforts, both 
to plunder and to escape. 

Only one free opening was left, — that lead- 
ing into the next conservatory; and from 
this he passed into the orchid house, know- 
ing that return or escape would be alike 
impossible ; and here he remained, a spectacle 
for the curiosity of the inhabitants, until 
afternoon, when an officer, summoned by 
telegraph, took him in charge. 


A VISIT TO ASHFIELD. 


. . . The thousand thoughts of yore 

Which haunt my melancholy bosom, seem 

Like the faint memory of a pleasing dream. 
CAMOENS. 


In thought, he hears the bee hum o’er the moor; 
In thought, the sheep-boy’s call ; 

In thought, he meets his mother at the door; 

In thought, he hears his father, old and poor, 


Thank God for all! 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. 


And bring again that day of days, 

Bright with the autumn’s golden rays, 
When Ashfield’s mightiest hill we clomb, — 
Imperial Pisgah’s sun-crowned dome. 


HE incidents which occur in the life of 

a boy impress his mind so deeply that 

the events of after years cannot obliterate 
them from memory. From the age of five or 
six to that of eighteen, the attention is fixed 
by the newness of the world, and that which 
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the quick eye of wondering youth sees, or 
its ever-attentive ear hears, is stored away, 
never to be forgotten. The crowding duties 
of later life may apparently push these 
earlier memories from the mind, but let the 
chord of association be accidentally touched, 
and the inner life of the man vibrates to the 
same music which made the life of the boy 
so sweet. 

The song-sparrow’s trill, coming into the 
open door from a tree which shades the 
red brick pavement, catches the merchant’s 
ear in his busiest hours, and he forgets his 
intricate invoices, his shelves of costly goods, 
his ponderous ledgers, and his hoped-for 
profits, and he sees a hilly pasture, and a 
bluer sky brightened by more beautiful 
clouds than his manhood has ever known. 
Beyond the hills the sun is slowly setting, 
and he, no longer a man, but a boy, bare- 
footed, perhaps, is in pursuit of the cows, to 
drive them home for the evening milking. 
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Through the quiet evening air comes the 
faint tinkle of the cow-bell, tellmg him 
where the herd is grazing and leisurely mak- 
ing its way homeward, and he stops a 
moment to listen to the sparrow as it trills 
its vesper hymn. The tinkle of the cow-bell 
suddenly resolves itself into the sharp dis- 
sonance of the bell of a street-car as that 
vehicle rattles noisily by the door of his 
shop, but the momentary vision of his boy- 
life may well startle the man by its revela- 
tion of the unrelaxing grasp of memory. 
Of all the impressions of childhood, none 
are so well retained as the stories told by 
elders around the fireside in the long winter 
evenings. No speaker ever had a more 
attentive audience than are the boys and 
girls who sit in the cheerful glow of the 
open fire, and listen with bated breath to 
tales of times which, to them, seem infinite 
ages ago. The events dwelt on by these 
fireside talkers were not of great importance, 
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nor specially interesting, save to the speakers 
themselves and their youthful hearers, yet 
no romance read in later years can ever 
equal the absorbing interest of these Fireside 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

Stored away in my memory, and fre- 
quently called up by some obseure action of 
the law of association, are many such homely 
tales, gathered in boyhood at the chimney 
corner, and increasing in clearness and 
beauty with increasing years. Especially 
distinct and bright are the tales told by my 
grandfather, when he was a blind old man, 
of the hardships of his early life in western 
Massachusetts, which, in his youth, was 
almost a new country, and the substantial 
success gradually wrought out, the posses- 
sion of a farm, and the erection of his 
domestic altar beneath a roof of his own. 
Every detail of the building of that house 
is so familiar to me that at times it seems as 
if it were I who had planned and builded. 
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The unconcluded tales were brought down 
into the next generation by my father; and 
many a night I have listened to these simple 
annals till long past my usual bedtime, and 
have finally gone off to dream how much 
brighter life was in the old time than in 
mine. 

It is generally not well to actually visit the 
very scenes of such tales, — localities which 
the imagination has transformed into fairy 
land. The fact is quite sure to be so much 
more prosaic than the romance, that disap- 
pointment is the result, and we lose more or 
less of faith in the reality of the brightest 
part of life,—the dreams and fancies of 
childhood. 

Though knowing the danger of disenchant- 
ment which lies in seeing with the bodily | 
eye the haunts so familiar to the imagination, 
I determined to risk the reality by actually 
visiting Ashfield, — the little town in western 
Massachusetts, lying among the spurs of the 


—— 
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Berkshire mountains, where my grandfather 
lived when a young man, and where the 
house was built, in the erection of which I 
had so often assisted in fancy, while seated 
before the fire in the long winter evenings. 

Twelve miles from the town I left the cars 
for a stage coach. Thank God! these long 
miles of hills intervene between Ashfield and 
the railroad, — hills which [ sincerely hope 
will forever baffle all engineering attempts 
to extend the iron road into this place, 
around which cluster, in my mind, so many 
of my boyhood’s sweetest memories and 
imaginings. I knew thatthe house, in which 
so long ago my grandfather set up his do- 
mestic gods, had been destroyed many years 
before, but I hoped to find the exact locality. 
Perhaps the cellar — Nature never entirely 
obliterates a cellar — might be visible. 

With a flourish of his whip, and a scientific 
handling of the reins, the coachman — ‘ stage- 
driver’ he is called in the country, and it is’ 
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the better name — drew up at the low steps 
of the tavern, with only a couple of inches 
between the wheels and the lower step. I 
descended from my seat on the box, entered 
the house, and was welcomed by a landlord 
of the same name, and, I believe, a grand- 
son of the one who comfortéd travellers in 
the same house seventy-five years before. 
I thought of Shenstone’s familiar lines, — 
‘ Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn ;’ 


and if I did not admit their truth to the 
extent claimed by the poet, I could, at least, 
understand how the genial heartiness of the 
landlord, though resting on a substratum of 
selfishness, might readily pass with a tired 
and hungry wayfarer for genuine friendship. | 
It was dark when I arrived; a clear 
October night ; the sky was sprinkled with 
a dust of stars, and there was a promise of 
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white frost in the air. After supper I lin- 
gered for some time in the public room, 
listening to the farmers collected there as 
they discussed apples, potatoes, and various 
rural topics, and I found in their conversation 
much of the old flavor which I remembered 
so well in the fireside talks of my early life. 
Unlike the quick, decisive enunciation of 
the city, their speech was somewhat slow, 
with a certain dignity, as if it were a growth 
from some deeply hidden root of thought; 
and I fancied a likeness between their mode 
of expression and the noble maple and beech 
trees which cover the rocky hillsides of their 
town with sturdy beauty. 

The next day was beautiful. The light 
frost of the morning melted and dried long 
before noon, and the sky was cloudless, and 
full of a sunny serenity. By a few inquiries 
I obtained all necessary information in regard 
to the spot for which I was seeking, and I 
set out to search, in my deserted Mecca, for 
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the door-stone of the house, the Caaba of 
my pilgrimage. The road which once led 
by the door had been abandoned, and now 
turned the flank of a steep hill, instead of 
passing directly over it, as of old. Some 
Lombardy poplars, ragged and gnarled with 
age, growing beside the deserted road, showed 
me that I had reached the locality where 
the house once stood. Climbing the fence, 
the first thing which told of a former human 
occupancy of the place was an old lilac-bush, 
rough and unseemly, but still full of vigorous 
life. A few steps further led me to the cel- 
lar, the greater portion of the wall still up- 
right and solid ; they builded well in those 
old days, — for endurance rather than show. 
Burdocks were growing in the bottom, and 
the place, though desolate was beautiful. 
The broad door-stone, exactly in the position 
where it had been originally placed, and 
somewhat hollowed in the middle by the 
tread of feet which had long ago finished 
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their earthly journeyings, lay basking in the 
October sunshine, the very glint of the gran- 
ite bidding the stranger welcome. Around 
its edges were rooted bunches of aromatic 
catnip, their downy leaves still hiding some 
late blossoms, and a bee, tempted by the 
warmth of the noon, was busily humming 
around the flowers in search of autumn 
honey. In the ‘place where a garden had 
been, a row of gooseberry bushes was still 
flourishing, though planted nearly a century 
before. 

But it was not catnip and lilac merely 
which I found on that memorial ground; 
every spot, from the sunny door-stone to the 
farthest hill in the horizon, was crowded 
with legends of the past. The far sweep of 
the hills, and the sheltered beauty of the 
little valleys, seemed as familiar to me as 
though my eyes had rested on them every 
day of my life; and had I not known the 
source of this apparent familiarity, I could 
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almost have believed that in some pre-exis- 
tent state I had trodden the slope of every 
hill and explored the recesses of every valley 
in that landscape, until its beauty, absorbed 
into my being, formed an integral portion of 
my soul, too much myself to be left behind 
or forgotten in the mutations of the ages. 

While I wandered in the fields of memory 
the ‘westering sun’ disappeared behind a 
hill, bringing out in clear relief the twisted 
branches of an old apple-orchard which 
crowned the height; and the gray shadows 
from the east covered the landscape with an 
ever deepening veil of twilight. As the 
scene darkened I could still less separate 
the past from the present. I was at the 
same instant in Then and Now, — living my 
own life, and the life of two generations 
before ; and not until the following morning 
did the past resume its place, and the pres- 
ent come forward into its proper station. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


GRAY old house, some mossy trees, 
Pale lilac blossoms, humming bees, 


Grass hiding half the threshold stone, 
The windows broken, dwellers gone. 


Near by the downy catnip grows, 
And, in the grass, a thorny rose. 


Tall, sun-tanned lilies, holding up, 
To catch the sunshine, each her cup, 


Nod to the breeze in dreamy trance 
Like wild Bacchantes tired with dance. 


All tenderly the sunshine falls 
Upon the weather-blackened walls, 
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And through the windows fills the rooms, 
And chases out the haunting glooms. 


A vine beside the casement clings, 
And in the warm air lightly swings ; 


And, peering through the shattered pane, 
Looks for the old, sweet life in vain. 


Yet, while I muse, the bees’ soft hum 
Seems from the far, dead years to come, 


And grows to sound of pattering feet, 
And childish laughter, thrilling sweet. 


How sunny look those warm, past years, 
As if they had no clouds or tears ! 


But in the shade of yonder oak 
Three mossy grave-stones, rude and broke, 


Record the grief which dimmed the light 
Of those old days which seem so bright. 


The Deserted House. 1az 


The bobolink on tremulous wings 
Floats by, and passionately sings, 


Sending a rain of music down 
Which floods the old house, bleak and brown. 


Hope, love, affection, joy and tears, 
Have perished with the perished years ; 


Homes shaped by strong hands, long ago, 
Stand roofless to the rain and snow. 


All things are changed save only one: 
As sang the birds long years agone 


They sing to-day ; the self-same tunes 
Thrilled the blue air of vanished Junes 


Which make the echoes sing this morn 
As Music had been newly born. 


Strange, that the walls so strongly planned 
Should yield to Time’s destroying hand, 
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Yet, drifting down a century’s range, 
The robin’s song should never change. 


From those old days ’t is sad to think 
The June song of the bobolink, 


Pulsing immortal through the years, 
Survives all human joys and fears. 


But as the rain and evening dew 
Fall on the hill and pass from view, 


Though seeming lost, appear again 
As fountains on the distant plain, 


So did the love which here begun, 
To other hearts and regions run, 


And, growing broader in its flow, 
Refresh more souls than we can know ; 


And every drop of this sweet stream 
Reflects God’s heaven in its gleam. 


BLADENSBURG, AND BY THE WAY. 


MERICANS and cats are afraid of 
wetting their feet. To an observer 

of animals it is amusing to see pussy cross 
a muddy road. Standing on the last dry 
spot, she hesitatingly puts one foot forward 
on the wet ground and suddenly withdraws 
it, giving it a quick, nervous shake, and 
gravely looks at the sole, to supplement the 
testimony of her nerves by the evidence of her 
eyes that her foot is really wet. Rendered 
desperate, however, by the necessity of cross- 
ing, she advances, crouching low, and taking 
long steps, as the felide do when stealing 
on their prey. Once across, she stops and 
carefully removes every particle of dirt and 
drop of water from her feet, and goes joy- 
fully on her way to some game preserves 
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she knows of, where the game is in season 
before the twelfth of August. 

There is a ludicrous similarity between 
Americans and the cat in their dread of 
water. Our boots are made more for show 
than for use or comfort, —rather as a ground- 
work for somebody’s supernatural blacking, 
than for protecting the feet. When it rains 
we keep within doors, if possible; if we 
must go out, we put on waterproof wrap- 
pings and make a rush for the street-cars, 
feeling ourselves specially favored by Provi- 
dence if, during our transit, the rain hold 
up, and we finally reach our destination 
dry. No cat dreads water more. 

For my sins, or some other cause, I have 
been made up without this American dread 
of water, and, as the fault is congenital, I 
have no hope of correcting it. So when 
the day came which the Doctor and I had 
agreed upon for a pedestrian excursion to 
Bladensburg, bringing with it a vigorous 
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northeast rain storm, neither of us thought 
of postponing our walk, for the Doctor is 
as little troubled with hydrophobia as I am. 
We rode to the terminus of a street railway 
leading in the general direction of our objec- 
tive point, because by that means we got 
over an uninteresting part of our journey 
somewhat sooner than we could have done 
by walking. We were set down at the foot 
of the old Bladensburg turnpike. The first 
few rods of this road were very muddy, but 
we soon struck a sandy region, and from 
that point to Bladensburg the road was not 
muddy, but merely wet. 

The phenomena of a northeast storm are 
well worth studying, even at the cost, if it 
be so counted, of a day spent in the rain. 
Down the slope of the distant hills the rain 
comes in snowy masses, like formless ghosts 
chasing each other over the green earth, and 
giving the idea of something ascending with 
airy lightness rather than that of water fall- 
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ing heavily to the ground. When the rain 
sweeps by there is a mystery in its fitful 
tinkle on the umbrella, and its whispering 
patter on the earth. At times the circle of 
the horizon is shut in and contracted by 
surging wreaths of vapor, and then in the 
cool gray mist the imagination pictures 
faces of inexpressible beauty; and, down 
what seem to be long, sunny vistas, the eye © 
of fancy is led to the very isle of Prospero, 
and sees Miranda, Ariel, and Caliban under 
the kindly rule of the great enchanter. Then, 
perhaps, the clouds will really break away 
for a moment, and the fugitive raindrops, 
infiltrated with the yellow sunbeams, fall in 
a shower of gems; but almost before the 
eye can take in the fleeting beauty, the 
pregnant northeast sends out other cohorts 
of mist, and buries earth and sunshine in — 
one miglity surge of the sky. 

Meanwhile we plodded merrily along, 
watching the infinite variety of change in 
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the sky; noting how fresh and green the 
rain had made the fields and forests, or 
giving partial expression, in desultory con- 
versation, to the new ideas suggested by the 
storm and scenery. When about half way 
to Bladensburg, the rampant bronze steed 
and octagonal studio of Clark Mills, the 
sculptor, attracted our attention, and we 
decided to call upon him. We entered the 
grounds through a gate secured by the usual 
Maryland ‘lock,’ —a loop of rope encircling 
the top of the frame and one of the posts, — 
walked across the sodden lawn, and rang the 
bell. The door was opened by a tall, grace- 
ful, and rather slender man, with silky gray 
hair thrown back over his head, as John C. 
Calhoun used to wear his, perfectly white 
whiskers and mustache, bright blue eyes, a 
keen, eagle nose, florid complexion, and the 
unmistakable bearing of a gentleman. Mak- 
ing known our names and purpose, we were 
cordially invited into the parlor, and for an 
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hour we were entertained by a series of 
exceedingly interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes touching Americans and foreigners 
of world-wide fame, with whom Mr. Mills 
had been thrown in contact. As we rose to 
take our leave, it was only by the evidence 
of my watch that I could be convinced that 
we had spent more than an hour there. Our 
host expressed a fear that damp feet and 
the rain would give us colds, and said 
that he had a sort of defence against wet 
which he would bring. This “defence” was 
contained in a demi-john, was of a pale 
amber color, and, when mixed with a small 
proportion of water, was to be swallowed. 
It was perfectly successful. With a kind 
invitation to call again, we took leave of 
him and pursued our way. 

The next object of interest was the famous 
duelling-ground. Just over a little stream, 
which at this point is the dividing line 
between the District of Columbia and Mary- 
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land, is a small spot of level ground, with 
two or three trees near the western end. 
Here the moral cowards used to stand ten 
paces apart, firing at each other to cure their 
wounded honor, when a blue pill to enliven 
the liver would have been ten times as 
effectual. 

Bladensburg is sandy, full of mosquitoes, 
and has a spa. The Eastern Branch, on 
which it stands, was once a large stream, 
and vessels of good size used to come up to 
the wharves and load with tobacco and pro- 
duce. Now nothing larger than a skiff can 
float on the shrunken stream, but the de- 
serted warehouses still stand beside the 
channel of the once noble river, sad monu- 
ments of a departed prosperity. I saw a 
wrecked flat-boat lying in the mud, the name 
“Kitty Clyde,” still legible on the stern. I 
fear that the halycon days of the “ Kitty” 
are over. 

Looking down the stream, just after cross- 

10 
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ing the bridge at the entrance of the town, 
the view is very inviting. Soft masses of 
smoke-like willows lean over the water, and 
the stream curves in graceful sweeps around 
wooded points, as if tentatively feeling its 
way to the land of faery. We walked the 
whole length of the one only street of the 
town into the open country beyond, swal- 
lowed a mouthful of the nauseous water of 
the spa, and then went to the railroad sta- 
tion, near which is a store with a porch, 
where we sat down on some dry-goods boxes 
and ate our lunch. 

Starting homeward, we chose to walk on 
the railroad, because it was drier than the 
turnpike. About a mile and a half from 
Bladensburg the railroad cuts through what 
is,-or was, known as Bombshell Hill, so 
called because it abounds with nodules of 
argillaceous iron ore, which are hollow and 
filled with sand. 

When broken, the sand drops out, leaving — 
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a shell of iron ore resembling a little bursted 
bombshell. Some distance from this, in 
another cut, we found fine specimens of lig- 
nite, — wood, apparently in the process of 
conversion to coal. 

We were struck by the silence of the 
birds, though at this season of the year, with 
their moulting time near at hand, they do 
not usually sing very freely; but, even later 
than this, the attentive ear can almost al- 
ways catch the notes of some sylvan singer ; 
but this day the only song I heard was the 
distant trill of a cheery little sparrow, and 
even he sang as if in doubt of the propriety. 

We sat down on some old ties beside the 
railroad to rest and look at the scenery. In 
the foreground was a row of trim green 
cedars; beyond them were cultivated fields ; 
still further, a green, sloping hill, crowned 
with a line of forest; and beyond and above 
this, the shifting gray of the stormy sky. 
The silence, the solitude, the peace, were 
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delightful. Better than ever before I under- 
stood the feeling which in former times led 
men to leave their fellows and make their 
home where Nature and God were their 
only companions. At that moment it seemed 
to me as if in these ‘lonesome latter years’ 
inspiration could come to the poet only from 
the solitude of the wilderness. There, in the 
majestic silence of the forest, intensified, not 
broken, by the songs of birds, God could 
speak to the listening heart the truths of 
another evangel. Out of the solitude of the 
forest shall be born a higher poetry than 
has “as yet been sung, and a purer life for 
humanity. 

Through varying phases of rain, — hard, 
harder, hardest, — we reached at last a dry 
harbor and a cup of coffee. To those inter- 
ested I may say that my feet were thor- 
oughly wet from nine o’clock in the morning 
until nine in the evening, yet I took no 
cold, nor received the slightest harm. I 
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can heartily recommend a walk in the rain, 
both for the novelty of the scenery, even 
the most familiar, seen under such circum- 
stances, and the feeling of healthy manliness 
which comes from such a defiance of the 
storm. 


A GALLOP TO MAYPORT MILLS. 


Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


FLORIDA winter is so unlike the 

same season at Washington that the 
difference seems to be generic rather than in 
degree. Ice scarcely ever forms, and even 
white frosts are rare, and through the long 
sunny days of that season, so dreary else- 
where, the air is vocal with bird-songs and 
tremulous with a warmth like early summer. 
Sometimes, however, we have days here 
when the winter sky of our climate has the 
same sunny depth and hints of illimitable 
distance that make the December sky of 
Florida so enchanting. Yesterday was one 
of those days, delicious with the hopeful 
promise of spring, yet melancholy with the 
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lingering sadness of autumn. Scarcely more 
potent was the charm which Merlin taught 
Vivien, — 


‘Of woven paces and of waving hands,’ 


than the spell which sky and _ sunshine 
wrought on me. I forgot that the smiles of 
a Washington winter are as fickle as those 
of a coquette, and I breathed the genial air, 
and revelled in the sunshine, as if both were 
eternal. The lovely day touched some subtle 
chord of association, and brought back, fresh 
and vivid, the memory of my life in the 
Flowery State. 

The scenery of Florida is very striking to 
a northern eye, and very beautiful until its 
monotony begins to oppress, as, sooner or 
later, it is sure to do. Long reaches of pine 
barrens stretch away before the traveller, 
with no salient points by which he can 
mark his progress. He sees at night, appar- 
ently, the same melancholy, fire-blackened 
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pines which he saw in the morning. The 
pines do not stand thick enough to shade 
the ground, — usually not more than five or 
ten trees grow on an acre; but each tree 
has an intense individuality that makes it 
worthy of study, and gives an eerie char- 
acter to the landscape, as oppressive to the 
observer as the contemplation of human 
suffering. The wind from the sea has 
lashed and smitten all beauty from their 
lives, save the virile beauty of unconquerable 
strength, and they lift their ragged tops to 
the sky, torn, yet defiant. Wrestling for 
life with the storms, their trunks have that 
knotted appearance resembling strained mus- 
cle which is seen in the beech and _ horn- 
beam, and, growing eighty or ninety feet high, 
in a country having no hills to break the 
winds from the sea, they must needs have 
strength of fibre and vigor of growth to 
hold their own; the weaklings go down in 
the conflict. One tree, which stood on a 
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sand-dune overlooking the ocean, I could 
never look at without pitying sorrow. Its 
noble trunk, fully two feet in diameter, was 
straight as an arrow, but leaned far away 
from the perpendicular, as if to escape from 
its cruel enemy, the northeast wind. The 
top did not spread out into a stately crown, 
as under happier circumstances of life it 
would have done, but streamed out into one 
long green plume, farther and farther away 
from the point whence came its relentless 
enemy from the sea. ‘Two dead branches, 
stretched out like arms toward the friendly 
southwest, as if imploring the help of some 
invisible protector, gave it a human sem- 
blance, striking and painful. Its attitude 
was the expression of patient but measure- 
less despair. 

Fire runs over these pine barrens every 
winter, burning everything combustible which 
lies on the ground, and charring the thick 
bark of the pines to a funereal blackness. 
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The soil of these plains looks like white 
sand: it is really finely comminuted shells ; 
for not many geological ages ago all of this 
State was under the sea, or, rather, the 
labors of the coral polyp have built up the 
underpinning, as it may be called, of Florida, 
from the bottom of the ocean, and it still 
bears in its bosom the evidence of its marine 
birth. In some places the soil is of a totally 
different character and color, being very 
fertile and dark colored, like the alluvion 
of river bottoms. On such spots, which 
are called ‘hammocks, the vegetation is 
entirely unlike that of the barrens. No 
pines grow on this richer soil, but it sup- 
ports a thick growth of live oak, water oak, 
magnolia, bay, sweet gum, holly, and other 
varieties of trees, and every spot of earth 
and ‘coigne of vantage’ is usurped by vine 
and shrub and creeper, until the hammock 
is made tangled and impenetrable by a wild 
luxuriance of vegetable life. 
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Palmetto swamps occur at intervals, where 
the growth is principally tall palmetto-trees, - 
with columnar trunks and spreading tufts of 
rustling, papery leaves. Wherever a road is 
sufficiently trodden to keep it free from 
vegetable growth, it 1s, through the barrens, 
a strip of sand, white as new cotton just 
bursting from the boll ; through the palmetto 
swamps and the hammock, it is covered with 
fallen leaves, which mingle with the soil and 
make a firm yet elastic footing. 

One December day I was obliged to go 
to Mayport Mills, —a little port of entry at 
the mouth of the St. Johns River, eight 
miles distant from my plantation. The exi- 
gencies of the occasion were such that it 
was necessary for me to go and return as 
quickly as possible. 

Well do I remember the day. I had re- 
cently left New England, where the snow 
lay deep on the frozen ground. The calen- 
dar told me it was winter, but the Florida 
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sunshine, the shimmering haze; and the 
golden warmth had a different tale to tell. 
The sky was dotted with chattering swal- 
lows; robins and mocking-birds gave at 
short intervals their love-songs ; and far up 
in the blue air a pair of swallow-tailed 
hawks pursued each other with strident 
cries. 

About ten in the morning I ordered my 
horse to be saddled, — my Morgan mare, 
Brown Fanny. She died in Florida, years 
ago, and I here record some of lier merits 
and beauties. Her small head was beauti- 
fully proportioned, and was lighted up by 
large, liquid eyes that flashed with almost 
human intelligence. Her fore-arm was solid, 
and packed with muscle of enormous power, 
and the leg tapered down into a pastern | 
almost as slender and delicate as that of a 
deer. Her coat was bright chestnut brown, 
as smooth and glossy as satin. I mounted, 
and rode easily along until I reached a point 
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where for two miles or more the white rib- 
bon of road lay before me straight as a line. 
My horse had been fretting at the slow pace, 
and at last I leaned forward in the saddle, 
lifted the reins, and gave her the word to 
go. Gods! how the rushing air smote me in 
the face at her first dash. I once stood on 
‘one of the Berkshire mountains in a north- 
western gale, and the rush of air there was 
not more blinding than it was in this bird- 
like flight. My beautiful mare stooped low 
toward the ground in her dizzying speed, and, 
the soft sand deadening the sound of her 
hoofs, I seemed to be flying through the air 
on noiseless wings. ‘T'wo deer sprang into — 
the road before us, and, in their fright, kept 
the highway for twenty rods or more before 
they dashed into the bushes. Swift as they 
flew, Brown Fanny shortened the distance 
between us and them, and I verily believe 
that, had they kept the road for five minutes 
longer, she would have been victor in that 
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unique trial of speed. We left the pine 
barrens behind us and dashed into a pal- 
metto swamp, where the road was firm, yet 
elastic as a spring of steel, and completely 
hidden from the sun by overarching palms. 
Along this way we flew until, through a 
long vista, I caught a glimpse of the sea, 
blue as lapis-lazuli, dreaming under the 
unclouded sun. I checked my mare for a 
moment and gazed entranced on that liquid 
heaven. The sky, where it met the water, 
was almost white, contrasted with the in- 
tense azure of the ocean. The foreground 
was palmetto-trees, beyond whose green tops, 
infiltrated with sunshine, lay a low sand 
hill, ‘white as snow thrice bolted by the 
northern wind, and beyond this the sea, 
blue as the sky which an artist sees in his 
dreams. 

Since that ride I have understood the 
Bedouin’s love for his horse and his desert 
life. ‘The wind drinker’ flies over those 
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boundless wastes of sand with bird-like 
speed ; his hardened muscles never become 
weary, and at night he shares the tent and 
food of his master. No wonder that the 
Arab, when he pats the arched neck of 
his steed, knowing that the blood coursing 
under that thin, glossy skin can be traced 
backward for a thousand years without one 
base admixture, feels a love for his horse, 
second only, if at all, to his love for his 
children. The camel may be the ‘ship’ 
but the Arabian horse is the bird, of the 
desert. 

There is in one respect a similarity be- 
tween Florida and the desert of the Eastern 
world: the pine barrens, monotonous, and, 
for the most part, uninhabited, oppress the 
traveller with a sense of enormous distances. 
The lost wayfarer in the desert would be 
hardly more hopeless than if he were lost 
in the Florida barrens. But with a good 
horse for a companion, the very sense of 
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unbounded distance gives a feeling of un- 
bounded freedom. 

At the time of which I write, I do not 
know but that gray had begun to mix with 
the brown of my hair and beard, but as I 
swept along through that lonesome land- 
scape, I rose in my stirrups and shouted in 
an exuberance of boy-like excitement, until 
the distant hammock gave back my wild 
hurrahs. 

The years, as they go by, will steal more 
and more of my youth, but I do not expect 
to live to an age when my blood will not 
leap through my veins, and thrill my nerves, 
when flying along, seated on a horse of the 
power and endurance of my peerless mare, 
Brown Fanny. 


THE PHANTOM VIOLIN. 


DWARD GRAHAME’S mother said 

of him, that she had never known so 

quiet a baby as he. He had not been heard 
to cry after he was two years old. Even 
when sick, the fact was shown only by his 
paleness, by refusing food, or occasionally, 
though very rarely, by a low moan. No boy 
so strangely quiet and introverted had ever 
attended the district school in Fairhaven. 
He was always at the head of his class in 
everything except arithmetic. The principles 
of that study he did not seem able to com- 
prehend, even in the simplest and most 
elementary parts. Yet one day his teacher, 
seeing him very busy and entirely absorbed 
at his desk, looked over his shoulder, and 


saw that he was intent on a paper which 
11 
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was nearly covered with figures, signs, and 
hieroglyphics, written in no apparent order, 
and not following any known mathematical 
or arithmetical notation. 

‘Edward, what are you studying? ’ 

‘Music, was his quick answer; but he 
would, or could, give no explanation of the 
signs and characters which he was using. 
Indeed, he seemed unable to do so, the very 
attempt at explaining appearing to hopelessly 
confuse him. When not in school, he spent 
many hours in the woods and lonely pastures, 
and always, if possible, without a companion. 
The wild creatures of field and forest seemed 
to have no fear of the gentle boy, but hopped 
and fluttered and scampered around him as 
if he were one of themselves. A_ village 
comrade, who once accidentally encountered 
him in a secluded, orassy nook, gave this 
account of what he saw: ‘ Ed was lyin’ on 
the ground, and squirrels and chipmunks 
was runnin’ all over him, and robins and 
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bluebirds flyin’ all around him, and a plantin’ 
bird was on a twig, jest close to his head, 
and I dn’ know whether ’t was Ed or the 
bird singin, but one of ’em was. I dasent 
speak to him, so I cum away, and he didn’t 
see me. From this time he was always 
called by his boy friends, ‘Bird Edward,’ 
for his marvellous power of bird mimicry 
had become known. He could give not only 
the song, note, or cry of any bird, but the 
very timbre of the voice, so that the keenest 
ear could not distinguish between the notes 
of the bird and those of the boy. 

Edward could not explain how he pro- 
duced the notes. It was not by whistling, for 
his lips were not pursed, but held in their 
natural position, only slightly apart. When 
mimicking the bobolink, the wren, or any 
bird whose song is rapid and lyrical, a slight 
tremulousness of his throat could be ob- 
served, but this was all; yet the air vibrated 
and trembled with the sweet bird-songs, so 
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perfectly imitated that the birds themselves 
were deceived, and approached him fearlessly, 
if he were alone, and remained as if in won- 
der at the musician who, though not a bird, 
had stolen their notes so deftly. 

Other and larger powers of musical imita- 
tion Edward had, of which his friends knew 
nothing. As he grew older he took every 
opportunity of visiting the neighboring city 
to attend any concert or opera, when given 
by the best artists. Of what he heard at 
these concerts, or how he was affected by 
the music, he gave no sign. He showed no 
disposition to study music in the ordinary 
way. Hoping to stimulate him to choose 
music as his profession, one of his wealthy 
townsmen presented him with a valuable 
violin. For several weeks he was seldom 
without this instrument in his hands, but he 
neither played, nor attempted to play or to 
learn the written notes. He was apparently 
wholly occupied in getting the possible range 
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of the instrument, and, having done this, he 
carefully put it back in the case and seemed 
to lose all interest in it. Meantime his fame 
as a bird-imitator had spread through his 
native town, and even beyond its limits, and 
at picnics and evening parties he was fre- 
quently in request to amuse and delight the 
company by an exhibition of his wonderful 
power. Such displays were always painful 
to him, because of his modest and retiring 
disposition, but his kindly heart and good 
nature generally led him to yield to the im- 
portunities of his friends. At these exhibi- 
tions he never attempted anything beyond 
imitating bird voices. It was not known, 
indeed, that his power extended further than 
this, but circumstances were soon to show 
that he had entered into far higher musical 
fields, through a door rarely opened. For 
the purpose of giving him an opportunity of 
hearing the best music, he was invited by 
a Mr. Gray, whose home was in the city, for 
a visit of several weeks. 
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This gentleman was born in Fairhaven, 
left it when quite young, and for many years 
had lived in the great city, but always spent 
a part of the summer in his native town. It 
was on one of these returns to his old home 
that he first heard of and saw Edward Gra- 
hame, and came to know of his unique 
musical powers ; and it was in the hope of 
inducing him to pursue the study of music 
systematically that the invitation to the city 
was tendered. 

When Edward was setting out for the city, 
it quite surprised his friends to see the violin- 
case in his hand. He had not been seen to 
touch the instrument for months; it was 
known, or supposed, that he could not play 
upon it, and why he should burden himself 
with the bulky box and a violin which could 
be of no use to him, no one could conjecture : 
‘But Ed always was curious,’ said his mother. 
The wonder deepened into astonishment 
when, a few hours later, his sister found 
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the violin itself, carefully enveloped in a blue 
cloth bag, laid on an upper shelf in his cham- 
ber closet. He could not have forgotten it, 
for he always kept it locked in the case, and 
he must have removed it just before starting, 
laid it away, and taken the empty case with 
him. They might well say ‘ Ed always was 
curious.’ 

In the metropolis he attended concerts, 
operas, and musical entertainments almost 
every evening. For dramatic representation 
he seemed to have no taste. That he en- 
joyed music intensely no one could doubt, 
otherwise he would not have been so con- 
stant in his attendance, no weather, how- 
ever inclement, being sufficient to detain 
him at home when good music was to be 
heard in any hall in the city. 

One evening it happened that, there being 
no musical entertainment to attend, Edward 
was at leisure, and Mr. Gray had invited 
two or three intimate friends to dine. After 
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dinner, during the twilight, and before the 
lamps were lighted, the host asked Edward 
to give them a specimen of his bird mimickry. 
Encouraged by the gloom of the unlighted 
library, he poured forth the resonant, deli- 
cious lyric of the bobolink. The dim twi- 
light vanished: green meadows, waving 
grasses, warm June sunshine, and all the 
fragrant scents of early summer seemed to 
fill the dusky room. Then the tender love- 
notes of the song-sparrow made the air 
sacred with the very passion of love and 
spring; the sweet, clear note of the wood- 
thrush palpitated through the evening gloom, 
succeeded by the strange, varied song of the 
veery. The gentlemen were amazed and 
delighted, and then and there it was deter- 
mined that a public exhibition ought to 
be given. The first thing to be done 
was to overcome Edward Grahame’s ob- 
jections. After a good deal of persuasion, 
and a long and thoughtful consideration on 
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his part, he finally consented. In the next 
mornings paper appeared the following 
advertisement : — 


On Thursday evening, January 25th, at 
eight o’clock, in Hall, will be given a 
unique musical entertainment, neither in- 
strumental nor vocal. ‘Tickets seventy-five 
cents. Reserved seats one dollar. 


Long before eight o'clock on Thursday 
evening the hall was crowded with an ex- 
pectant audience. Precisely at eight, Edward 
Grahame walked on the stage, alone, with 
the violin case in his hand. He had stipu- 
lated that no one should be on the platform 
but himself. There was a faint murmur of 
disapprobation from the audience as they 
saw the case, for the advertisement had 
promised a musical entertainment which was 
to be neither instrumental nor vocal; but 
when the case was opened, such of the 
audience as sat where they could look into 
it, saw that it was empty. They were sur- 
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prised, therefore, when they saw Grahame 
appear to take an instrument from the empty 
case. He seemed to put the strings in tune, 
and their wonder was excited when - they 
heard notes given out by an invisible violin. 
Satisfied that all was right, he stood up 
before the crowded auditorium, and though 
no instrument was in his hand, his motions 
were exactly as if his fingers pressed real 
strings and his arm wielded an actual bow. 
Where the music originated, no one could 
say; but the air of the hall was vibrant with 
the sweet and thrilling notes of Schubert’s 
Elogy of Tears, rendered as none save Ole 
Bull or Camilla Urso had ever rendered 
them. The player’s countenance was in 
perfect repose, but his strangely luminous 
eyes seemed to receive light from some 
unseen source far beyond earth and earthly | 
passion. His fair hair, disordered by his 
exertion, fell around his face like an aureole, 
and his rapt expression as he poured forth 
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that entrancing music, if, indeed, it originated 
with him, seemed the face of one whose 
home was the starry spheres. With scarcely 
a pause, not long enough for the audience to 
applaud, and so tense and strained was their 
attention that they could not, the strange 
young musician, with his phantom violin, 
gave selections from the great masters, inter- 
preting passages from Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Schubert; thrilling the heart of the 
audience with the deeper sweetness and 
loftier meaning of those mighty masters, who 
seemed then, for the first time, to be truly 
interpreted. He paused a moment, as if to 
tune a string of his phantom instrument, 
then the hall was suddenly filled with a 
strange, weird melody, sad beyond all expres- 
sion. It seemed like the voicing of noble 
aspirations which had come to nought; of 
hopes ending in despair; of pure hearts 
smirched by contact with the world; and, 
saddest of all, it was the voice of memory 
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which could not forget these aspirations and 
hopes; it was the wail of despair that they 
were now forever unattainable. Like a half- 
heard, sympathetic accompaniment, a low 
sob broke from the vast audience, as the 
strange music searched each heart and gave 
voice to its failure and its sin. The eyes of 
the musician blazed with excitement. Lvi- 
dently seeing nothing of the audience, his 
sight seemed to pierce the walls, and to 
be fixed on some point in the heavens 
whence should come down the truth and 
glory of a new revelation. Then came a 
change in the music. Slowly, like the grad- 
ual dying of one sick nigh to death, the 
notes trembled, and sank lower and lower ; 
light and life seemed to depart together, and 
silence, like a silken veil, shrouded the vast 
hall in the folds of a death-like stillness. 
Then burst forth the torrent of applause. 
Thrice, and three times thrice, the roar of 
acclaim shivered the silence and made the 
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massive walls tremble to its impact. A rush 
was made for the musician. Those who 
reached the platform first, found Edward 
Grahame seated on the sofa beside the table 
on which lay the empty violin-case, his 
head resting easily on the cushion; and on 
his face was a light, as if a shaft of splendor 
from the Throne itself illumined the counte- 
nance; but the soul was not there: it had 
departed in that final burst of divinest 
inspiration. 


GLENKELPIE : A FANTASY. 


Spirits, they say, 
Flit round invisible, as thick as motes 


Dance in the sunbeam. 
JAMES DUFF. 


From haunted spring and grassy ring 
Troop goblin, elf, and fairy, 
And the kelpie must flit from the black bog pit, 


And the brownie must not tarry. 
Apam Woopcock. 


N the southern bank of the Potomac 
River, about half way between the 
aqueduct and chain bridge, is, or rather was, 
a beautiful glen, which I call Glenkelpie, 
because it was at one time haunted by those 
strange, mischievous sprites, the kelpies. 
A few years ago I visited this glen on a fair 
June day, ‘bright with the sun, loud ate 
a thousand’ — birds. 
I walked up the river on the Virginia 
side till I reached the stream which runs 
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down the glen and empties into the Potomac. 
I came to the little brook about a mile and a 
half above its mouth, and, leaving the road, ° 
continued down the watercourse to the 
river. 

As soon as I left the highway I noticed 
that my mind was in a singular state of 
expectation. I did not know what I ex- 
’ pected, but it seemed certain that I should 
see or hear something rare or strange. In 
the deep pools and eddies, the pebbles on 
the bottom assumed the shape of fantastic 
faces, and laughed and nodded at me from 
the water. The leaves on the shrubs over- 
hanging the brook were all a-dance in the 
flickering sunshine; and it seemed to me 
that I could see dim forms of elves on the 
green foliage, treading light measures to 
fairy music, which was rung out from the 
swinging bells of countless flowers, and that 
it was this, and not the faint breath of the 
weary wind, that made the leaves quiver in 
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such a measured rhythm. As I pursued my 
way, familiar objects assumed strange guises, 
yet mocked me with their semblance of a 
fantastic reality. The bowlders, piled in con- 
fused irregularity by the stream, seemed cas- 
tles with buttress and tower, having blazoned 
banners streaming from the turrets ; but when 
I looked for the heraldic devices, I found 
myself gazing earnestly on the fluttering — 
leaves of a little shrub which had rooted 
itself in the crevice of a mossy rock. But 
as I went on, I no longer doubted the evi- 
dence of my senses; it was no trick of fancy 
playing pranks with my sight, but I had 
actually come upon a home of the elves, at 
a time when, for some reason, they were 
clearly visible to me. Their numbers were 
infinite ; every leaf and flower had its inhab- 
iting spirit, if, indeed, what I saw were not 
the spirit or soul itself of the leaf or flower. 
Though each one had its home in pebble, 
flower, or leaf, which was fixed in its place, 
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yet in some strange way, without leaving the 
object which it imhabited, each elf was 
moving earnestly down the stream, and the 
strangeness of the weird procession was in- 
expressible. For, looking at any particular 
fern or flower, it stood motionless in its 
place ; yet turn my eyes ever so little aside, 
and there it was, moving along in the never 
resting train. Many of them bore little flags 
and pennants, but, more closely examined, it 
seemed, after all, that the fairy was merely 
a little brown twig shaded by a green fern. 
As I neared the river the sprites had a 
more sedate and sober air. If such a thing 
could be, they had grown older and wiser ; 
the flowers which they inhabited began to 
wither and the ferns to look yellow and sere. 
Eyen the pebbles which kept pace with the 
procession, rolling along the bed of the 
stream, grew gray, either with age or lichens. 
No more laughing of strange faces from the 
water, nor dancing on swinging leaves; every 
12 
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fairy was looking eagerly forward, peering 
under the foliage which obstructed the view, 
as if striving to see something which was 
before them. The whole troop now moved 
slowly along, a crowd of aged and hoary 
elves. Yet the grayest and most venerable, 
on closer scrutiny, seemed truly but the foam 
of the little waterfalls, and the others only 
mosses and lichens clinging to the immova- 
ble rocks. Still they went on, and when 
the great river, “ moving like God’s eternity,” 
came into view, the whole throng was sud- 
denly illuminated by a flash of glorious light, 
and, leaving their hoary age behind them, 
with a-glad shout they leaped, like a ray of 
quivering light, into the river and disappeared. 

I looked around me and saw only com- 
mon things. The leaves were flickering in- 
the warm breeze; the ferns, fresh and green 
as the June sun and rains could make them, 
nodded in their noonday sleep; the pebbles 
lay quiescent in the water; and the whole 
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multitude of fays had disappeared — or had 
never been. It may be that my eyes were 
deceived, being dazzled by the little stream, 
which, emerging from the sombre shade, 
sparkled brilliantly in the sunlight just as 
it fell into the river; and that the shout 
which I heard so clearly was only the voice 
of a mocking-wren which burst into song at 
that moment ; yet, on the whole, I believe 
that I actually saw the fairies as they moved 
down and left their native glen, and heard 
their shouts of joy as they plunged into the 
mighty river. 

The beauty of Glenkelpie has gone forever. 
The stream is still there, known by the pro- 
saic name of Rock Run, — God forgive Ameri- 
cans for their sins of nomenclature ! — but the 
tornado of improvement which swept over 
Washington, smoothing some spots, has deso- 
lated others, of which Glenkelpie is one. 
The gray rocks of this secluded glen, fairy- 
haunted and lichen-covered, contained an 
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indefinite number of cubic feet of stone fit 
for making streets and building walls, and 
now the sprites which haunt it are those 
which have been imported from Erin and 
Ethiopia, and they wield drills and sledges, 
and use ‘ villanous saltpetre, and the garish 
light of day glares upon the muddy stream 
and blasted rocks. 

It was no doubt the prophetic vision of the 
coming desecration which led the fays to 
leave their beautiful home in this glen and 
seek for a more remote and safer haunt. I 
feel that I was singularly fortunate in being 
permitted to witness their flitting, and, spite 
of the ruthless destruction of this once lovely 
place, I still visit it occasionally, and recall 
to memory the strange sights I saw there 
one memorable June morning. 


PERSIMMONS. 


A WINTER SKETCH. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 


Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
LOWELL. 


The harvest is past, the summer is ended. 
JEREMIAH. 
HOUGH the harvest be over, yet the 
gleanings of the fields of winter are 
in some respects better than the harvest of 
summer. 

The yellow acres of wheat were gathered 
and housed long ago. When the first frost 
came down from the Arctic circle, the rus- 
tling corn was put up in shocks, and if they 
stood in crowded lines, each shock plump 
and Falstaffian in proportions, the farmer’s 
heart was merry within him. 

But after the farm-products are gathered 

in; when the fields look bare and frosty, or 
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white with powdery snow ; after the squirrels 
and boys have harvested the chestnuts and 
shell-barks, my crop is still to be gathered, 
and my harvesting is not finished until the 
tender shoots of early grass, called up by the 
spring sun, lay their tiny lances in rest for a 
tilt with the rear guards of February. Years 
ago, ‘I must not say how many,’ the bright- 
est sunshine of the year was that of winter. 
Every snowflake was dearer to me than an 
Orient pearl, and the serried icicles hanging 
from the roof were pendent diamonds. 

After a few days of bright November 
weather, a gauzy cloud would creep up the 
sky, the sun grow pale and dim, a weird, 
gray shadow come over the landscape, and 
the evening sun shine out for a few moments 
from crimson clouds, glowing like embers 
when the white ashes have been suddenly 
blown off by a gust of wind. Then I knew 
that the snow was coming; and he who has 
not forgotten his childhood will remember 
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what the first snow-storm of winter is to a 
boy. Perchance I would awake in the night 
and hear the roar of the wind as it rushed 
at chimney and gable, but the sifting, sandy 
rustle of the snowflakes driven against the 
windows was to me the sweetest part in the 
music of that windy orchestra. The scene 
revealed by the morning light was more 
dream-like than real. Pasture and highway 
and fence were so covered and changed that 
not stranger to my young eyes could a foreign 
country have seemed, than these familiar 
fields of home, transformed by winter’s magic 
into another world than that I looked on at 
sunset. Hill and field stretched far away 
toward the horizon until they reached beyond 
the ‘ woody hollows’ into ‘the valleys of 
Paradise.’ 

And to-day, when the snow is falling 
thickly, I put on coat and overshoes and go 
out, ostensibly to pick a few persimmons, 
really to gather in a harvest of recollections 
associated with winter, and to see whether 
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the years which have stolen my youth have 
taken away also that power of intensely 
enjoying the phenomena of winter, which 
generally belongs only to early years, but is 
sometimes continued through life. 

The persimmons themselves, however, are 
well worth a snowy walk. They are not 
palatable until quite late in winter, when 
frosty nights and snowy skies and cutting 
northwest winds have worked their will 
upon the fruit, sweetening its bitterness and 
destroying its astringency. In October the 
persimmon is round, pulpy, and soft, with 
a delicate bluish bloom on its plump cheeks 
like that on the grape or plum. Eaten at 
this season the first taste is a rich sweet, 
followed instantly by an intensely bitter, 
sub-acid astringency, which does not leave 
the palate for an hour or more. It is full 
of the crudities of youth; nothing but the 
adversity of winter will soften the harshness 
of its spirit. 

My path leads me up a little hill, and 
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through or under a grove of young pines, 
growing thick as they can stand. I push 
my way among these, scattering down upon 
me a secondary shower of snow from each 
tree, and enter an open glade of perhaps an 
acre, completely surrounded by the pines. 
I stand for a few moments to impress the 
scene on my mind. Each slim, graceful 
pine is loaded with the burden of winter, 
but it is borne so joyously that the burden 
is transformed into an ornament. A_ path 
is quite obvious, running lengthwise of the 
little glade, a ribbon of spotless pearl, mar- 
gined by tall, dry weeds, — ghostly skeletons 
of summer’s departed life. I listen intently 
for a sound, for something to disturb the 
intense silence of the windless air. Is it 
the humming in my ears, or do I really hear 
the velvety sound made by millions of falling 
snowflakes? Or perhaps the kobolds are 
more than usually busy in their subterranean 
workshops, and the sound comes faintly to 
upper earth of little hammers smiting on 
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tiny anvils. While listening with strained 
attention to discover whether the faint mur- 
mur be an actual outward sound or not, 
from some hidden covert in the snowy pines 
comes the thrilling song of the mocking- 
wren. Rising through the snow-filled air, 
a pulsating fountain of delicious melody, it 
seems to flood the virgin snow and solemn 
pines with summer warmth and sunshine. 
I wish that I could learn the secret of this 
bird’s sweet hardihood and tender courage. 
Whoever will visit its haunts, even in the 
dreariest day of winter, when the leaden 
clouds hang jow and heavy in the sky and 
the grim northeast wind brings from the 
distant sea gray wracks of Atlantic vapor, 
will be sure to hear, as an interlude in the 
dirge of the gale, the pure, clear notes of 
this singer's divine fantasia. Undaunted — 
by cold or snow, he lingers around the 
scenes of his summer happiness, filling the 
frozen air of winter with melodious reminis- 
cences of his June love-idyl. After hearing 
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his song in winter, I feel my heart and hope 
row warmer and stronger, and I think life 
is worth living, and not wholly unprofitable, 
while Nature can produce this cheery little 
exponent of youth and happiness and love. 
The landscape seems to darken suddenly 
when his song ceases, and I walk thought- 
fully across the glade to the upper end, 
where, in an opening among the pines, stand 
the trees whose fruit I came out to taste. 
I shake the tree, and the persimmons fall, 
like the first large drops of a summer thun- 
der shower, burying themselves in feathery 
snow. They have lost the youthful round- 
ness of their October days, and on their 
wrinkled cheeks the azure bloom, once so 
delicate, now looks like the ruddy purple 
planted by wintry cold on an old man’s 
withered face. But with the roundness and 
bloom of youth they have lost, too, youth’s 
crudeness and astringency. No date sunned 
by Arabia’s summer is sweeter or more satis- 
fying than this winter-ripened fruit. While 
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eating this perfected product of a twelve- 
month cycle, I notice that the snow suddenly 
ceases to fall, and a warm flush from some 
unseen source tinges the landscape with a 
rosy glow. I hasten out of the pines in 
time to see the broken clouds in the west 
glowing like flame around the setting sun, 
and his slant rays warming hill and tree- 
top. As I walk slowly homeward, I feel 
glad that the years have not taken from me 
my love for simple pleasures, and that I 
can still understand and feel the truth of 
Wordsworth’s exquisite lines : — 


‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began, 
So it is now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die!’ 


THE END. 
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